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FOREWORD 


This  work  was  conducted  within  Exploratory  Development  Task  Area 
ZF55. 521.021.03. 01,  Motivation  and  Productivity  Assessment.  One  of  the 
objectives  of  this  task  area  is  the  identification  of  variables  which  affect 
motivation  and  productivity.  The  objectives  of  this  effort  were  to  identify 
predictors  of  first-term  enlisted  attrition,  to  determine  the  relative 
influence  of  various  individual  and  organizational  factors  on  attrition 
over  time,  and  to  determine  why  Class  "A"  school  personnel  have  lower  at- 
trition rates  than  apprentice  school  personnel.  The  results  of  this  study 
are  intended  for  use  by  Navy  managers  responsible  for  developing  initiatives 
and  experimental  projects  for  countering  attrition. 

Appreciation  is  expressed  to  Dr.  Sam  Landau,  Dr.  Gary  Kissler, 

Dr.  Earl  Jones,  and  Dr.  Robert  Penn  for  their  helpful  suggestions  and 
recommendations. 

A shorter  preliminary  version  of  this  study  was  presented  at  the  national 
meeting  of  the  American  Psychological  Association  in  August  1977. 


DONALD  F.  PARKER 
Commanding  Officer 


SUMMARY 


Problem 


Attrition  rates  for  first-term  male  enlisted  personnel  increased  from 
30  percent  during  1971  to  over  40  percent  in  1977;  and  desertion  rates, 
from  14  per  1000  in  1973  to  32  per  1000  in  1977.  These  increasing  rates  lead 
to  increased  recruiting  and  training  costs  and  reduced  organizational  effec- 
tiveness, as  well  as  a shortage  of  eligible  career  replacements. 

Purpose 

The  purposes  of  t.hiB  research  were: 

1.  To  Identify  personal  and  organizational  factors  that  are  predictive  of 
first-term  enlisted  attrition  and  to  determine  the  relative  effect  of  pre- 
service (e„g. , ability  and  test  scores)  and  in-service  (e.g.,  expectations 

of  the  first  duty  assignment)  variables. 

2.  To  determine  the  Impact  of  various  Individual  and  organizational  factors 
over  time. 

3.  To  determine  why  Class  "A"  school  personnel  have  lower  attrition  rates 
than  apprentice  school  personnel. 

Approach 

Sub J acts  included  all  male  enlisted  personnel  (both  "A"  school  and  appren- 
tice achool  personnel)  entering  the  Navy  in  November  1976  (N  ■ 4845).  These 
personnel  are  participating  in  a long-range  study  to  determine  the  effects  of 
a voluntary  release  option  on  attrition.  About  half  (N  - 2322)  were  designated 
as  experimental  subjects — that  la,  they  had  an  option  to  separate  immediately 
from  the  Navy  during  the  first  6 months  of  active  duty  or  by  giving  the  Navy 
6 months'  notice  after  that  time.  The  remainder  (N  - 2523)  were  designated 
as  control  subjects. 

Experimental  and  control  personnel  who  completed  recruit  training  ware 
administered  a Recruit  Background  Questionnaire  (RBQ)  designed  to  measure 
various  personal  and  organizational  variables.  Experimental  group  personnel 
who  choec  to  asperate  from  the  Navy  completed  an  Exit  Questionnaire  (EQ). 
Finally,  after  experimental  end  control  personnel  had  completed  about  7 
months’  active  duty,  they  completed  a Fleet  Questionnaire  (FQ).  Response a 
to  these  questionnaires  were  analysed  to  determine  differences  between  ex- 
perimental end  control  subjects,  and  between  those  who  attrite  (attritss)  and 
those  who  did  not  (nonattrltes) . 

Result* 


Result*  during  the  first  yasr  of  this  study  indicated  that  attrition 
was  significantly  higher  for  experimental  personnel  than  for  control  group 
parsonnal.  Attrition  was  eleo  higher  for  general  detail  apprentice  per- 
sonnel than  for  Class  "A"  school  parsonnal.  The  existence  of  a separation 
option  Itself,  combined  with  the  absence  of  a preventive  counseling  program 
designed  tc  reduce  attrition,  strongly  influenced  separation  in  the  experi- 
mental group.  Separation  decisions  ware  valeted  to  praservlca  demographic 
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characteristics,  family  end  heme  problems,  attitudes  toward  the  Navy  formed 
during  recruit  training,  and  to  in-service  discrepancies  between  expectations 
and  experiences.  To  some  degree,  the  work  environment  explained  more 
variance  for  later  separation  decisions,  while  individual  characteristics 
explained  more  variance  for  early  separation  (i.e.,  separation  within  the 
first  6 months).  Identification  of  the  relative  importance  of  individual 
and  organizational  factors,  was  limited  by  the  fact  that  personnel  were 
followed  up  for  only  1 year. 

Conclusions 


1.  Attrition  appears  to  be  a function  of  both  preservice  characteristics 
and  in-service  experiences. 

2.  Separation  decisions  appear  to  be  affected  by  the  interaction  or 
congruence  between  the  individual  and  the  Navy  organization. 

3.  Although  apprentice  and  Class  "A"  school  personnel  separated  for 
the  same  general  reasons,  the  nature  of  the  shipboard  work  environment 
may  have  a stronger  influence  on  apprentice  group  attrition. 

Kec  o emendations 


1.  Procedures  should  be  developed  to  provide  entering  recruits  with 
realistic  information  about  the  Navy. 

2.  Entry  Navy  jobs  should  be  restructured  to  meet  the  changing  expec- 
tations of  enlisted  personnel. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Problem 


With  the  establishment  of  the  All-Volunteer  Force  (AVF)  in  1973,  the 
military  services  shifted  from  a conscription  system  to  one  that  relied 
upon  the  enlistment  of  volunteers.  Aa  a consequence,  military  manpower 
planners  face  the  problem  of  recruiting  sufficient  numbers  of  qualified 
personnel  to  man  Navy  ships  and  support  systems  without  the  pressure  of 
the  craft.  Although  recruiting  quotas  have  largely  been  met,  concern  has 
recently  shifted  to  attrition  occurring  prior  to  completion  of  the  4-year 
contractual  active  duty  obligation.  Attrition  rates  for  first-term  male 
enlisted  personnel  have  increased  from  30  percent  during  1971  to  over  40 
percent  during  1977;  and  desertion  rates,  from  14  per  1000  in  1973  to  32 
per  1000  in  1977.  These  increasing  rates  lead  to  increased  recruiting  and 
training  costs  and  reduced  organizational  effectiveness,  as  well  as  a 
shortage  of  eligible  career  replacements. 

Background 

Traditionally,  research  aimed  at  prediction  of  attrition  has  focused 
upon  individual  characteristics  Buch  as  age,  years  of  education,  and  ability 
test  scores.  This  approach  ignores  the  possibility  that  dynamic  factors 
such  as  working  conditions,  organizational  experiences,  and  supervisory 
practices  may  have  more  impact  upon  attrition  than  static  personal  or  bio- 
graphical characteristics.  If  the  research  to  improve  selection  and  reten- 
tion of  personnel  ia  to  be  effective,  more  comprehensive  research  models, 
particularly  Interactive  models,  must  be  developed.  A comprehensive  theory 
of  organizational  attrition  must  address  characteristics  ofi  (1)  indivi- 
dual enlistees  (abilities,  educational  background,  personality  traits,  needs, 
and  expactations  of  Navy  life),  (2)  job  factors  (feedback,  autonomy,  variety), 
and  (3)  larger  work  environment  factors  (organizational  structure,  perceived 
organizational  climate).  Attrition  is  a complex  phenomenon  that  can  be 
beat  examined  with  respect  to  interrelationships  among  these  factors.1 

Social  scientists  have  traditionally  debated  the  relative  Importance 
of  Individual  characteristics  and  environmental  properties  as  determinants 
of  organizational  behavior  (Lichtman  & Hunt,  1971;  Bowers,  1973;  Ekehammer, 
1974).  An  overview  of  research  concerning  organizational  behavior  in  general, 
and  turnover  In  particular,  will  show  that  some  researchers  try  to  under- 
stand such  behavior  by  focusing  on  personal  characteristics;  and  others, 
by  focusing  on  organizational  characteristics.  Increasing  disenchantment 
OT.S  Sided  olid  liOuai  five  approaches  to  attrition,  however,  has  led  to 
an  Interactive  approach,  which  posits  that  employee  capabilities,  needr, 
preferences,  and  expectations  are  not  necessarily  static  In  nature;  rather, 
they  may  be  influenced  by  organir.stional  experiences.  Moreover,  the  current 
research  trend  Is  away  from  a utJUcriate  and  static  model  of  organizational 
behavior  towards  a model  that  specifics  behavior  as  a function  of  both  in- 
dividual and  environmental  characteristics.  As  suggested  by  Schneider 


^National  economic  conditions  also  influence  attrition,  but  such  factors 
are  beyond  the  control  of  the  naval  organization  and  are  not  considered  in 
thin  report. 
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(1976),  for  example,  the  properties  of  organizations,  rather  than  the  indi- 
vidual attributes  of  personnel,  my  be  the  important  data  in  predicting, 
understanding,  and  controlling  attrition. 

A discussion  of  psychological  constructs  hypothesized  tc  be  related  to 
enlisted  attrition  is  provided  in  Appendix  A.  The  purposes  of  this  review 
were:  (1)  to  discuss  and  develop  a theoretical  approach  that  may  lead  to 

a better  understanding  of  attrition,  and  (2)  to  provide  a rationale  for 
understanding  why  specific  constructs  were  included  on  questionnaires 
developed  to  study  enlisted  attrition.  This  review  focused  on  individual 
and  organizational  characteristics  hypothesized  to  be  related  to  enlisted 
satisfaction  and  attrition.  Nonmilitary  factors  such  as  problems  at  home, 
while  important  determinants  of  military  attrition,  were  not  reviewed.' 

Based  on  the  findings  of  this  review,  the  conceptual  model  presented 
in  Figure  1 was  developed  for  use  in  understanding  attrition.  The  need  for 
such  a model  has  been  suggested  by  many  investigators  (Honan,  1973;  Goodst.adt 
& Glickman,  1975;  Sinaiko,  1977;  Hand,  Criffeth,  & Mobley,  1977;  Lou,  1978). 

Purpose 

The  primary  purposes  of  the  present  research  project  were: 

1.  To  identify  predictors  of  first-term  enlisted  attrition,  and  to 
determine  the  relative  Influence  of  various  individual  and  organizational 
factors  upon  that  attrition.  An  important  unresolved  issue  is  whether 
attrition  is  largely  a self-selection  process,  determined  primarily  by 

a recruit's  attitudes  toward  the  Navy  organization  and  way  of  life  before 
entry  into  service,  or  whether  attrition  is  more  strongly  influenced  by 
his  experiences  after  entering  the  Navy. 

2.  T - determine  whether  the  impact  of  various  individual  and  organiza- 
tional factors  on  attrition  shifts  as  a function  of  time  in  the  Navy. 

More  specifically,  whether  the  work  environment  accounts  for  more  variance 
in  later  attrition  decisions,  and  individual  characteristics,  for  more 
variance  in  early  attrition  decisions. 

3.  To  determine  why  personnel  designated  for  Class  "A"  school  have 
lower  attrition  rates  than  those  assigned  to  apprentice  training. 


?The  reader  is  directed  to  several  excellent  recent  reviews  that  have 
focused  on  military  attrition  (Goodstadt  & Glickman,  1975;  Sinaiko,  1977; 
Hand  et  al.,  1977;  Kissler,  in  press).  The  present  literature  review,  how- 
ever, is  directed  more  toward  studies  abstracted  from  the  non-military  at- 
trition literature. 
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Figure  1.  Principal  classes  of  variables  correlated  with  job  satisfaction  and 


METHOD 


Subjects 

All  enlisted  male  nonprior  service  (NPS)  personnel  entering  the  Navy 
in  November  1976  (N  - 4845)  served  as  subjects  in  this  study.  This  included 
both  these  who  were  slated  to  attend  apprenticeship  school,  which  is  intended 
to  prepare  personnel  for  general  detail  (GENDET)  Fleet  assignments,  and 
Class  "A"  school,  which  is  designed  to  prepare  them  for  higher-level  tasks 
under  an  occupational  rating. 

It  should  be  noted  that  these  male  November  1976  accessions  are  partici- 
pating in  a long-range  study  to  determine  the  effects  of  a voluntary  release 
option  on  attrition,  performance,  and  disciplinary  records.  In  the  first 
report  concerning  this  study  (Guthrie,  Dakota,  & Matlock,  1978),  subjects 
ware  all  enlisted  male  NFS  personnel  entering  the  Navy  in  January  and  February 
1976  and  who  were  slated  to  attend  apprenticeship  school.  Class  "A"  school 
personnel  were  not  Included.  During  the  last  week  of  apprenticeship  training, 
the  January  accessions — designated  as  the  experimental  group — were  told  that 
they  had  been  selected  to  participate  in  a program  to  study  the  effects  of  a 
voluntary  release  option.  Under  this  program,  experimental  subjects  could 
employ  the  option  to  be  separated  immediately  during  the  period  between  com- 
pletion of  apprenticeship  training  and  181  days  of  active  duty.  After  that 
time,  they  could  request  voluntary  separation  by  giving  the  Navy  6 months' 
notice.  The  February  accessions— the  concrol  group — had  no  such  option. 

Two  years  after  enlistment,  73  percent  of  the  experimental  group  had  attrited, 
compared  to  48  percent  of  the  control  group.  Further,  81  percent  of  the  ex- 
perimental group  had  received  honorable  separations,  compared  to  36  percent 
of  the  control  group;  and  2 percent  had  deserted,  compared  to  17  percent 
of  the  control  group. 

In  the  present  study,  about  half  of  the  November  accessions  (N  » 2322) 
were  designated  as  experimental  subjects;  and  the  others  (N  ■ 2523),  as 
control  subjects.  As  in  the  earlier  phase,  experimental  subjects  could 
choose  to  be  separated  immediately  during  the  first  181  days  of  active 
duty  or  by  giving  the  Navy  6 months’  notice  after  that  time.  However,  per- 
sonnel attending  Class  "A"  school  were  required  to  pay  back  the  training 
time  they  had  completed. 

Measures 


Recruit  Background  Questionnaire 

The  131-item  Recruit  Background  Questionnaire  (RBQ)  (Appendix  B) 
was  administered  to  all  subjects  who  completed  recruit  training  during 
January  1977.  The  RBQ  was  developed  especially  for  this  phase  of  the  volun- 
tary release  program,  and  was  designed  to  measure  the  constructs  listed 
below. 


1.  Demographic  characteristics  (Items  A-K) . These  items  were  in- 
cluded to  obtain  data  on  background,  years  of  education,  grades  achieved, 
etc. 
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2.  Preservice  attitudes  (Items  1-44).  These  items  were  included, 
to  assess  subjects'  preservice  attitudes  toward  jobs,  school,  and  the  Navy. 
Item  17,  which  asked  subjects  whether  they  would  use  an  option  to  get  out 
of  the  Navy  if  one  were  provided,  was  included  because  it  has  been  shown 
that  expressed  intent  can  be  used  to  predict  subsequent  behavior  (Kraut, 

1975;  Mobley,  Hand,  & Logan,  1977). 

3.  Expectations  (Items  45-66).  These  items  covered  expectations 
of  supervision,  working  conditions,  recognition  for  good  performance,  the 
work  itself,  etc.  during  subjects'  first  duty  assignment.  Responses  were 
to  be  made  on  a 5-point  scale  ranging  from  "definitely  will  not  happen" 
to  "certainly  will  happen."  These  items  were  developed  based  on  results 
of  studies  conducted  by  Dunnette,  Arvey,  and  Banas  (1973)  and  Hoiberg  and 
Berry  (1976). 

4.  Organizational  climate  (Items  67-96).  These  items,  which  were 
selected  from  the  Management  Audit  Survey  (Ellison,  Abe,  Fox,  6 Coray, 

1976),  were  included  to  obLain  subjects’  opinions  on  policies,  practices, 
morale,  and  fairness  at  the  Recruit  Training  Command  (RTC)  where  they  re- 
ceived recruit  training.  RTC  climate  perceptions  were  measured  on  11 
dimensions i fairness  of  management,  delegation  of  authority,  supervisory 
effectiveness,  innovational  climate,  performance  feedback,  promotion  oppor- 
tunity, downward  communication,  upward  communication,  morale,  coworker 
cooperation,  and  operational  efficiency. 

5.  Achievement  needs  (Items  97-105).  These  items  concerned  high 
school  experiences  and  were  selected  from  an  achievement  motivation  question- 
naire developed  by  Hermans  (1970). 

6.  Locus  of  control  (Items  106-112).  These  items  were  a subset 
of  Rotter's  internal it y-External it y (I-E)  Locus  of  Control  Scale  (1966). 

They  were  selected  because  they  were  shown  to  be  highly  correlated  with  the 
total  X-E  score  (Robinson  & Shaver,  1973).  Individuals  who  score  on  the 
internal  end  of  the  scale  perceive  themselves  as  having  some  control  over 
events  occurring  in  their  lives;  and  those  who  score  on  the  external  end, 
as  having  little  control. 

7.  General  living  conditions  (part  of  organizational  climate)  (Items 
113-120).  These  items,  which  were  selected  from  a questionnaire  designed 

by  LaRoeco,  Hugh,  and  Gunderson  (1977),  were  included  to  obtain  subjects' 
perceptions  of  living  conditions  at  the  RTC. 

Exit  Questionnaire 

Experimental  subjects  who  elected  to  voluntarily  separate  from  the 
Navy  were  required  to  complete  an  Exit  Questionnaire  (EQ)  (Appendix  C) . 

The  latter  108  items  of  this  155-item  questionnaire  concerned  respondents' 
re  cions  to  their  first  duty  station.  Thus,  they  were  completed  only  by 
those  experimental  subjects  who  decided  to  leave  the  Navy  after  they  had 
reported  to  their  first  duty  station  assignment.  Psychological  constructs 
addressed  by  the  EQ  are  discussed  below. 

1.  Aspects  of  Navy  life  (Items  1-25).  Subjects  were  presented 
with  a list  of  25  aspects  of  Navy  1 ite  and  asked  to  select  the  five  that 
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most  influenced  their  decision  to  leave  the  Navy  and  to  rank  them  in  order 
of  their  importance.  They  were  also  asked  to  briefly  describe  their  main 
reason  for  leaving. 

2.  Expec tat ions  (Items  26-47).  These  items  covered  the  same  topics 
as  the  expectation  items  in  the  RBQ.  They  were  included  to  provide  a measure 
of  how  well  subjects'  expectations  of  Navy  life  had  been  met. 

3.  Organizational  climate  (Items  48-92).  These  items  were  similar 
to  those  assessing  organizational  climate  in  the  RBQ.  However,  they  referred 
to  the  policies,  practices,  morale,  and  perceived  fairness  at  subjects’ 
first  duty  station  rather  than  those  at  the  RTC.  Also,  additional  items 
were  included  to  assess  subjects'  satisfaction  \ ' th  pay,  training  effective- 
ness, and  planning  and  administrative  policy. 

4.  Job  characteristics  (Items  93-145).  Characteristics  of  the  job 
performed  by  subjects  at  their  first  duty  assignment  were  measured  using  a 
modified  form  of  the  Job  Diagnostic  Survey  (JDS)  described  by  Hackman  and 
Oldham  (1975).  The  JDS  measures  the  following: 

a.  The  scope  of  an  existing  job  on  each  of  five  core  dimensions — 
skill  variety  (SV) , task  identity  (TI) , task  significance  (TS) , autonomy  (A), 
and  feedback  (F) . Using  scores  obtained  on  these  five  dimensions,  a summary 
score  that  reflects  the  job's  overall  motivating  potential — that  is,  its 
Motivating  Potential  Score  (MPS) — can  be  generated: 

,(SV  + TI  + TS),  . „ 

- c.)  * A x F - MPS 


b.  T ie  current  level  of  internal  work  motivation  and  satisfaction 
of  employees  on  the  Job. 

c.  The  level  of  growth  need  strength  (GNS)  of  employees. 

5.  General  living  conditions  (Items  146-155).  These  items  were 
identical  to  those  Included  in  the  RBQ,  except  that  they  were  intended  to 
obtain  subjects'  perceptions  of  living  conditions  at  their  first  duty  station 
rather  than  at  the  RTC. 

Fleet  Questionnaire 

In  May  1977,  when  experimental  and  control  subjects  still  in  the  Navy 
had  completed  about  7 months'  active  duty,  they  were  requested  to  complete 
an  80-item  Fleet  Questionnaire  (FQ)  (see  Appendix  D) . This  questionnaire  was 
designed  to  provida  a basis  for  comparing  perceptions  of  Navy  life  held  by 
experimental  and  control  subjects,  as  well  as  attrites  and  nonattrites. 
Constructs  this  questionnaire  had  in  common  with  the  EQ  are  listed  below. 

1 • Organizational  structure  and  Bhipboard  experience  variables.  Nine 
introductory  items  were  included  to  obtain  information  on  respondents’ type 
of  duty  station,  training  background,  primary  job  duties,  intentions  toward 
completing  enlistment,  deployment  status,  rating,  group  status  (control  va. 
experimental) , and  perception  of  job  performance. 
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2.  Expectations,  Eight  items  were  included  to  provide  a measure 
of  how  well  subjects'  expectations  of  Navy  life  had  been  met. 

3.  Organizational  climate.  Twenty  items  were  included  to  assess 
respondents'  perceptions  of  policies,  practices,  morale,  and  fairness  at  their 
first  duty  station. 

4.  Job  characteristics.  Ten  iters  were  included  to  assess  the  five 
core  dimensions  (skill  variety,  task  identity,  task  significance,  autonomy, 
and  feedback) . 

5.  General  living  conditions.  Seven  items  were  included  to  obtain 
subjects'  perceptions  of  living  conditions  at  their  first  duty  station. 

The  Recruit  Background  Questionnaire  (RBQ)  was  completed  by  4310  per- 
sonnel— 2009  experimental  subjects  and  2311  control  subjects.  The  Exit 
Questionnaire  (EQ)  was  completed  by  the  636  experimental  group  attrites. 
Finally,  the  Fleet  Questionnaire  (FQ)  was  completed  by  1288  personnel — 619 
experimental  subjects  and  669  control  subjects. 


RESULTS 


During  the  first  year  of  the  study,  636  (27,4%)  of  the  2322  experimental 
subjects  elected  to  separate  from  the  Navy,  compared  to  less  than  10  percent 
of  the  2523  control  subjects.  Table  1,  which  provides  information  concerning 
experimental  group  attrites,  shows  that  attrition  was  considerably  higher 
for  those  assigned  to  apprentice  school  than  for  those  assigned  to  "A"  school 
(38,3  vs.  23.8%).  Also,  over  73  percent  of  the  attrited  groups  separated 
during  the  first  6 months;  and  over  65  percent,  during  school  training. 


Table  1 

Attrition  of  Experimental  Group  Members  During  First  Year 


Apprentice 

School 

Class  "A" 

School 

Total 

Item 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Attrition  Rate 

Attrites 

222 

38.3 

414 

23.8 

636 

27.4 

Nonattritea 

358 

61.7 

1328 

76.2 

1686 

72.6 

Total 

580 

100.0 

1742 

100.0 

2322 

100.0 

Time  of 

Attrition 

Within  Attrited  Groups 

Before  6 mas. 

156 

70.3 

309 

74.6 

465 

73.1 

After  6 mos. 

66 

29.7 

105 

25.4 

171 

26.9 

Total 

222 

100,0 

414 

100.0 

636 

100.0 

Training  Stage 

Within  Attrited  Groups 

During  school 
training 

121 

54.5 

294 

71.0 

415 

65.3 

After  some  fleet 
experience  101 

45.5 

120 

29.0 

221 

34.7 

Total 

222 

100.0 

414 

100.0 

636 

100.0 

Predictors  of  Enlisted  Attrition 


Preservice  Variables 


The  RBQ  was  the  instrument  used  to  measure  preservice  variables  and 
RTC  experiences.  Thus,  a number  cf  analyses  were  conducted  on  RBQ  items  to 
identity  predictors  of  attrition.  These  analyses  included:  (1)  an  item 
analysis,  (2)  a series  of  three  stepwise  multiple  regression  analyses  based 
on  individual  item  responses,  and  (3)  regression  analysis  based  on  RBQ 
factor  scores. 

For  the  item  analysis,  the  2009  experimental  subjects  who  completed 
the  RBQ  were  divided  into  a key  construction  group  (N  “ 1340)  and  a cross- 
validation  group  (N  “ 669).  A computer  program  (KEYCQN)  was  used  to  con- 
trast the  percentage  of  attrites  and  nonattrites  within  the  two  groups 
who  endorsed  each  item  alternative.  The  difference  between  percentages  was 
used  as  an  index  of  item  effectiveness,  and  was  used  to  compute  biserial 
correlations  for  both  groups.  The  overall  validity  of  the  RBQ  for  predicting 
attrition  in  the  key  construction  and  cross-validation  groups  was  .324  and 
.314  respectively.  The  majority  of  the  most  valid  RBQ  items  assessed 
respondents'  background,  career  intentions,  preservice  attitudes,  and  expec- 
tations. Items  assessing  ability  test  scores,  marital  status,  years  of 
education,  perceptions  of  RTC  organizational  climate,  and  general  living 
conditions  at  the  RTC  contributed  little  toward  prediction  of  attrition. 

The  first  stepwise  multiple  regression  analysis  was  performed  using 
50  items.  It  was  based  on  individual  responses  to  48  items  assessing  demo- 
graphic or  attitudinal  characteristics,  and  overall  scores  on  the  nine  achieve- 
ment need  items  and  to  the  seven  locus  of  control  items.  The  multiple  cor- 
relation (It)  between  these  items  and  attrition  was  .351,  which  accounts  for 
12  percent  of  the  variance  in  attrition.  Items  that  directly  assessed 
attitudes  toward  staying  In  the  Navy  were  the  most  effective  predictors  of 
attrition.  These  included  items  on  intentions  to  use  an  option  to  separate 
from  the  Navy  if  it  were  available,  to  reenlist,  to  make  the  Navy  a career, 
and  items  on  whether  or  not  family  problems  would  Interfere  with  enlistment 
plans.  Demographic  items  traditionally  used  to  predict  turnover  were  not 
strongly  related  to  attrition,  and  generally  did  not  enter  into  the  equation. 
These  items  included  those  assessing  ability  test  scores  (j:  *■  -.03),  size 
of  home  town  0:  - -.02),  high  school  grades  (r  - .06),  years  of  education 
(i:  “ -.07),  and  number  of  times  suspended  or  expelled  from  high  school 
(r  “ .09).  When  a separate  analysis  was  performed  using  these  five  items, 
the  multiple  correlation  between  them  and  attrition  was  only  .112. 

The  second  stepwise  multiple  analysis  was  conducted  using  responses 
to  the  60  items  dealing  with  expectations  (N  *■  22),  organizational  climate 
at  the  RTC  (N  =*  30),  and  general  living  conditions  at  the  RTC  (N  "8).  The 
multiple  correlation  between  these  items  and  attrition  was  only  .223,  which 
accounts  for  relatively  little  of  the  variance  in  attrition. 

The  third  multiple  analysis  was  conducted  using  the  50  most  valid 
items  or  scales  from  the  preceding  two  analyses.  Of  these  items,  27  assessed 
preservice  attitudes;  18,  expectations,  organizational  climate,  or  living 
conditions;  and  3,  demographic  characteristics  (ability  test  scores,  high 
school  grades,  and  years  of  education).  The  remaining  two  reflected  the 
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overall  response  to  tlie  achievement  and  the  locus  of  control  items.  The 
multiple  correlation  between  these  50  items  and  attrition  was  .360,  which 
accounts  for  13  percent  of  the  variance  in  attriti  n.  The  20  items  that 
contributed  most  to  this  correlation  are  listed  in  Table  2. 3 Since  the. 
results  of  these  three  multiple  regression  analyses  were  not  crosB-validated, 
they  should  be  interpreted  with  some  caution. 

Finally,  the  50  most  valid  RBQ  items  were  subjected  to  a principal 
component  factor  analysis.  Components  with  eigenvalues  equal  to  or  greater 
than  1.00  were  rotated  by  the  varimax  procedure.  The  following  five  factors, 
which  account  for  81.4  percent  of  the  total  variance,  were  identified: 

1.  Expectations  associated  with  the  nature  and  content  of  Navy  jobs 
at  the  first  duty  assignment  (43. 4X). 

2.  A nonmilitary  factor  related  to  home  and  family  considerations 
that  may  interfere  with  completion  of  the  first  enlistment  (12.67). 

3.  Navy  career  and  job  benefits  relative  to  civilian  Job  benefits 

(11.5%). 

4.  Educational  experiences  and  general  ability  (8. OX). 

5.  Achievement  needs  (5.9X). 

The  items  contributing  to  these  factors  are  shown  in  Table  3. 

These  five  orthogonal  factors  were  then  used  to  calculate  individual 
factor  scores.  A stepwise  multiple  regression  analysis  performed  on  these 
five  factor  scores  yielded  a multiple  correlation  of  .306  between  them  and 
attrition.  The  simple  correlations  between  factor  scores  and  attrition 
were  .07  for  expectations,  .23  for  home/family  considerations,  ,07  for 
Navy  career/job  benefits,  .20  for  educational  experiences /ability , and 
.10  for  achievement  needs.  This  particular  analysis  maximizes  psychological 
understanding  of  preservice  and  STC  experience  variables  related  to  attrition. 


sAn  attempt  was  made  to  determine  if  the  RBQ  was  more  effective  in  pre- 
dicting attrition  among  some  enlisted  personnel  subgroups.  Separate  multiple 
regressions  were  conducted  using  the  same  selected  50  RBQ  items  to  predict 
attrition  among  nonhigh  school  graduates  (N  » 552)  and  hi^h  school  graduates 
(N  ■ 1457).  The  multiple  correlation  between  RBQ  items  and  attrition  for 
nonhigh  school  graduates  was  .424  and  the  multiple  correlation  for  high 
school  graduates  was  .317.  These  results,  while  interesting  and  suggestive 
of  a differential  relationship,  need  to  be  cross-validated. 
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Table  2 


Multiple  Regression  Summary  Table 
(Best  Combination  of  Items) 


Item  Entered 

r 

R 

R2 

1. 

If  I had  the  option  to  get  of  the 

Navy  any  time  I wanted  to,  I would  use 
it. 

.256 

.256 

.066 

2. 

If  my  family  needed  toe  back  home,  I 
would  have  to  get  out  of  the  Navy. 

.193 

.278 

.078 

3. 

I expect  to  see  some  of  the  world 
before  I leave  the  Navy. 

-.161 

.294 

.087 

4. 

Thu  Navy  offers  me  a chance  for  a 
career. 

-.164 

.305 

.093 

5. 

Years  of  education. 

-.074 

.310 

.096 

6. 

My  chances  for  advancement  encourage  we 
to  reenlist  In  the  Navy. 

-.186 

.315 

.099 

7. 

Shipmatea  will  help  each  other  to  give 
their  best  efforts. 

-.003 

.320 

.102 

8. 

Shipmates  will  be  friendly  and  easy  to 
talk  to. 

-.056 

.323 

.105 

9. 

Number  of  people  (crowded-uncrowded) . 

-.070 

.326 

.107 

10. 

I could  handle  any  problems  at  home  and 
still  stay  in  the  Navy. 

-.172 

.329 

.109 

11. 

My  company  commander  usually  makes  a 
real  effort  to  look  for  and  reward  new 
ideas  and  suggestions. 

.019 

.332 

.110 

12. 

Before  I joined  the  Navy,  I had  my  own 
room  and  plenty  of  privacy. 

.065 

.335 

.112 

13. 

I have  already  decided  what  my  career  is 
going  to  be. 

-.084 

.338 

. 114 

14. 

I could  get  a good  civilian  job  any  time 

I wanted  to. 

.052 

.340 

.115 

15. 

I cannot  stand  to  do  petty  jobs  like 
dishwashing  and  cleaning. 

.028 

.342 

.117 

16. 

I would  be  happier  in  the  Navy  if  I 
could  stay  close  to  home. 

.146 

.344 

.118 

17. 

Needs  for  achievement . 

- . 101 

.346 

.120 

18. 

I almost  always  know  what  is  expected 
from  me  in  my  job  assignment. 

-.064 

.347 

.121 

J 9. 

People  in  my  company  are  strongly  en- 
couraged to  develop  new  ways  of 
doing  things. 

.029 

.348 

.121 

20. 

I do  not  mind  waiting  for  what  1 
want . 

.116 

.349 

.122 
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Tuble  i 


Summary  of  RBQ  Items 
(Varimax  Rotation) 


Factor  Loading 

Factor  I (Intrinsic  Expectations) 

1.  To  get  a feeling  of  accomplishment.  ,70 

2.  To  have  adequate  chances  for  advancement.  .66 

3.  To  get  recognition  for  good  work.  .61 

4.  To  have  a significant  and  important  Job.  .57 

5.  To  be  treated  fairly.  .55 

6.  To  have  a good  and  worthwhile  experience.  .52 

7.  The  Navy  will  have  a real  Interest  in  the  welfare  and  morale 

of  me  and  my  shipmates.  .50 

8.  People  will  be  proud  of  the  Navy,  .44 

9.  To  feel  motivated  to  contribute  toy  best  efforts  to  the  Navy.  .44 

10,  Supervisors  will  be  friendly  and  easy  to  talk  to.  .40 

Factor  II  (Home  Considerations) 

1 . Tf  my  family  needed  me  back  home,  I would  have  to  get  out  of 

the  Navy.  . 58 

2.  I would  be  happier  in  the  Navy  if  1 could  stay  close  to 

home.  .49 

3.  1 could  handle  any  problems  at  home  and  still  stay  in  the 

Navy.  ~.46 

4.  I waa  very  unhappy  about  leaving  home  for  the  first  time.  .46 

5.  If  I had  the  option  to  get  out  of  the  Navy  any  time  X wanted 

to,  I would  use  it.  .43 

6.  Nothing  is  more  Important  to  me  than  a pleasant  home  and 

family  life..  .42 

Factor  III  (Career/Job  Benefits'1 

1.  My  time  in  the  Navy  will  give  me  s chance  to  become  more 

mature  und  self-reliant.  .55 

2.  The  Navy  offers  me  a chance  for  a career.  .52 

3.  1 expect  my  Navy  job  to  be  mors  interaating  than  Jobs  I 

could  get  back  home.  .46 

4.  Navy  Joh  benefits  (vacation,  health  cart,  and  ratiramsnt) 

are  better  than  1 could  get  in  a civilian  job.  .45 

Factor  IV  (Educational  Expsriencoi  ) 

1.  What  were  your  grades  in  high  school?  -.61 

2.  I liked  school  very  ouch.  .54 

3.  Years  of  education.  .48 

4.  Ability  teat  acores.  .45 

Factor  V (Achievement  Needs) 

1.  Needs  for  achievement.  .51 

2.  Even  if  things  are  not  going  my  way,  X keep  trying  until  I 

succeed.  .47 

3.  The  main  goal  in  my  Ilfs  is  to  wake  the  most  of  my  abilities.  .43 

4.  What  I want  moat  in  life  is  to  havs  a challenging  and  exciting 

job.  .43 
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In  summary,  these  three  types  of  analyses  consistently  demonstrated 
Chat  approximately  10  percent  of  the  variance  in  attrition  was  accounted  for 
by  RBQ  constructs.  Although  validity  figures  are  consistent  with  those  of 
previous  attrition  studies,  predictive  validities  between  RBQ  constructs 
and  attrition  are  not  particularly  impressive.  Attrition  appeared  to  be 
more  a function  of  preservice  attitudes  and/or  experiences  in  recruit  train- 
ing than  of  demographic  characteristics,  achievement  needs,  or  perceptions 
of  organizational  climate  aL  the  RTC.  However,  it  should  be  noted  that, 
since  the  RBQ  was  administered  after  recruit  training,  there  is  no  way  of 
knowing  whether  these  attitudes  were  held  before  training,  resulted  from 
RTC  experiences,  or  both. 

In-service  Experiences 

A number  of  analyses  were  conducted  in  an  attempt  to  gain  an  under- 
standing of  how  attrition  was  aiiected  by  post-RTC  experiences.  These  analyses 
are  described  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

Expectations  vs.  Experiences.  The  purpose  of  the  first  analysis 
was  to  determine  the  degree  to  which  the  expectations  of  experimental  group 
attrites  and  nonattrites  had  been  met.  For  the  attrites  (N  » 636),  this 
was  achieved  by  comparing  their  responses  to  the  expectancy  items  in  the 
Exit  Questionnaire  (EQ)  with  their  responses  Lo  the  expectancy  items  in  the 
RBQ.  Results  are  provided  in  Figure  2,  which  shows  that,  for  virtually 
every  Item,  there  was  a significant  discrepancy  (p  < .01)  between  their 
expectations  of  their  first  job  assignment  and  their  actual  experiences. 

Tlie  largest  discrepancies  appear  among  items  related  Lo  employee  utiliza- 
tion (e.g.,  recognition,  feelings  of  accomplishment),  and  the  content  of 
the  entry  job  itself.  Attrites  reported  relatively  less  disillusionment 
with  job  context  factors,  such  as  supervisory/coworker  relationships  and 
working  conditions. 

As  indicated  previously,  619  exper iniental  subjects  completed  the 
Fleet  Questionnaire,  which  was  administered  after  about  7 months  of  active 
duty.  Thus,  their  responses  to  eight  expectancy  items  in  the  FQ  were  compared 
with  their  responses  to  the  eight  identical  items  in  the  RBQ.  (Other  FQ 
expectancy  items  were  not  similar  enough  to  those  in  the  RBQ  to  allow  direct 
comparison.)  Results  are  also  provided  in  Figure  2,  which  shows  that  there 
were  significant  discrepancies  (p  < .01)  between  expectations  and  experi- 
ences for  seven  of  the  eight  items,  the  only  exception  being  an  item  con- 
cerning shipmates  will  be  friendly  and  easy  to  talk  to. 

While  the  discrepancies  between  expectations  and  experiences  were 
relatively  larger  for  attrites  than  for  nonattrites,  it  is  clear  that  both 
groups  had  very  high  and,  perhaps,  unrealistic  expectations  of  Navy  jobs, 
supervision,  and  rewards.  These  expectations  were  not  confirmed  for  either 
group,  resulting  m ieelings  of  disillusionment. 

In  a separate  analysis  of  RUQ/EQ  responses,  the  expectations  and  ex- 
periences of  experimental  subjects  who  separated  in  "A"  or  apprentice  school 
(N  “ 413)  wire  compared  to  those  who  separated  after  having  some  Fleet  experi- 
ence (N  ~ 221)..  Although  initial  expectations  lor  both  groups  were  similar, 
those  who  separated  after  some  Fleet  experience,  reported  significantly 
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Strongly  Do  Not  Strongly 

Disagree  Disagree  I'now  Agree  Agree 


The  Navy  will  make  u»e  of 
my  individual  talents 

To  have  a aigniflcanc  and 
important  Job 

To  gat  a feeling  of  ac- 
complishment 

To  enjoy  the  work  itself 

To  gat  recognition  for 
good  work 

Supervisors  will  1st  me 
know  how  wall  I am  doing 

To  hava  adequate  chancee 
for  advancement 

People  will  be  proud  of 
the  Navy 

To  make  work- related 
decisions  on  n>y  own 

Superviaore  will  help  people 
to  work  together  ae  a teen 

Regulations  will  be  claarly 
understood  by  people 

Tha  Navy  will  hava  a real 
interest  In  the  welfare 
end  morale  of  ae  and  uiy 
■hlpistae 

To  have  confidence  and 
trust  in  ay  shipmates 

To  feel  motivated  to  con- 
tribute my  beat  efforts  to 
tha  Navy 

Shlpaatee  will  help  each 
other  to  give  their  beat 
efforts 

To  have  good  working  con- 

dltlone 

To  have  something  dif- 
ferent to  do  every  day 

To  have  a good  and  worth- 
while experience 

Supervisors  will  back  up 
tha  people  who  work  for 

them 

To  be  treated  fairly 

Supervisors  will  b« 
friendly  and  easy  to 
talk  to 

Shipmates  will  be  friendly 
and  easy  to  talk  to 


ritucm  Z.  Di.cr.p.ncl.a  b.cw.«n  .Kp.cc.tion.  of  fir.c  job  ...tgnm.nt  and 
•xp.rl.no..  of  axp.rla.nc.1  (roup  .ttrltt.  (N  - 656)  and  non- 
attrltaa  (N  - 619). 
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lower  (p  < .01)  met  expectations  and  larger  discrepancies  than  school  attrites 
on  12  of  22  expectations  items.  The  majority  of  these  items  related  to  the 
job  itself,  fairness  of  treatment,  and  use  of  individual  talents  on  a signi- 
ficant and  meaningful  job.  For  a significant  number  of  individuals,  dissatis- 
faction was  due  to  the  job  itself  as  on-the-job  experience  was  gained. 

Factors  of  Navy  Life  Influencing  Attrition.  On  the  EQ,  experimental 
group  members  who  elected  to  separate  from  the  Navy  (N  = 636)  were  asked  to 
identify  the  five  aspects  of  Navy  life  that  most  influenced  their  separation 
decision,  and  to  rank  those  five  aspects  in  order  of  their  importance. 

Table  4,  which  lists  those  aspects  rated  as  most  influential,  shows  that, 
overall,  attrites  were  most  influenced  by  family  or  personal  problems, 
general  dissatisfaction  with  Navy  life,  lack  of  freedom  and  independence, 
and  dissatisfaction  or  lack  of  interest  in  the  entry  job.  However,  when 
responses  of  school  attrites  (N  - 415)  were  compared  with  those  of  Fleet 
attrites  (N  - 221),  it  was  found  that  Fleet  attrites  were  less  influenced 
by  family  or  personal  problems,  and  more  influenced  by  dislike  or  lack  of 
interest  in  Navy  Jobs,  fairness,  and  living  conditions.  Thus,  it  may  be 
anticipated  that,  the  longer  personnel  remain  in  the  Navy,  environmental 
and/or  job-related  reasons  for  attrition  will  continue  to  increase  in  im- 
portance, and  personal  factors,  to  decrease. 

Experimental  group  attrites  were  also  asked  to  state  the  main 
reason  for  their  decision  to  separate.  Categorized  examples  of  reasons 
given  are  provided  in  Appendix  E. 

Influence  of  Job  Characteristics.  Job  characteristics  were  assessed 
on  the  EQ  and  the  FQ  by  a condensed  version  of  the  Job  Diagnostic  Survey 
(JDS)  (Hackman  & Oldham,  1975) . On  the  EQ,  this  section  was  completed  only 
by  those  who  attrited  after  having  some  Fleet  experience  (N  *>  221). 

Table  4 shows  that  15  percent  of  the  Fleet  attrites  rated  dislike  or 
lack  of  interest  In  their  job  as  the  primary  reason  for  their  attrition.  An 
additional  13  percent  rated  this  reason  as  the  second  most  important  factor 
influencing  their  separation  decision.  Table  5,  which  provides  scores 
obtained  on  the  JDS  measures  by  a normative  sample,  experimental  Fleet 
attrites,  and  experimental  nonattrites  (i.e.,  those  who  completed  the  FQ) , 
sheds  some  light  on  the  nature  of  these  work  variables.  As  shown,  Fleet 
attrites  were  generally  less  satisfied  with  job  scope  dimensions  and  levels 
of  satisfaction/motivation  and  growth  need  strength  were  lower  than  the 
normative  sample  and  nonattrites.  Work  described  as  requiring  minimal  skill 
and  as  lacking  in  intrinsic  worth  (e.g,,  chipping  paint,  cleaning  compart- 
ments, and  performing  mesa  duty),  or  as  involving  general  deck  force  duties 
may  lead  to  low  satisfaction  and  internal  work  motivation,  especially  for 
apprentice  school  personnel  who  generally  are  assigned  to  lower-level  ship- 
board tasks.  When  the  effects  of  limited  job  scope  and  complexity  on  general 
satisfaction  and  internal  motivation  on  Fleet  attrites  were  examined,  it 
was  found  that  the  Motivating  Potential  Score  (MPS)  correlated  .34  with 
Internal  motivation  and  .50  with  satisfaction  (p  < .01).  To  some  degree, 
then,  jobs  perceived  as  lacking  intrinsic  value  are  associated  with  job 
dissatisfaction  and  lack  of  internal  motivation. 


Aspects  of  Navy  Life  Host  Influencing  Attrition  Decision  of 
Experimental  Group  Members 
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Note.  Percentage  totalB  do  not  always  equal  100  because  of  rounding  . 


Since  responses  related  to  the  nature  of  the  work  itself  contributed 
to  the  separation  decisions  of  Fleet  attrites,  it  is  hypothesized  that  they 
will  continue  to  influence  attrition  rates  for  experimental  subjects  who  have 
not  attrited.  To  test  this  hypothesis,  an  analysis  was  made  of  experimental 
subjects'  responses  to  an  FO  item  on  intentions  of  completing  enlistment. 

Table  6,  which  provides  a complete  breakdown  of  responses  to  this  item, 
shows  that  292  (47.2%)  of  the  experimental  subjects  reported  that  they  did 
intend  to  complete  their  first  enlistment;  and  85  (13,7%),  that  they  did 
not.  When  JDS  measures  determined  for  members  of  these  two  groups  were 
compared,  significant  differences  (p  < .01)  were  found  on  four  of  the  five 
job  core  dimensions:  skill  variety,  task  identity,  autonomy,  and  feedback. 

MPS  scores  were  then  computed  for  the  two  groups  based  on  their  core  dimension 
scores.  Results  showed  that  the  overall  MPS  score  for  experimental  subjects 
who  planned  to  complete  their  enlistment  was  111.60,  compared  to  62.28  for 
those  who  did  not  (p  < .01).  While  it  is  difficult  to  identify  cause  and 
effect  relationships  from  these  data,  it  is  clear  that  those  who  do  not  in- 
tend to  complete  their  enlistment  report  significantly  lower  job  scope 
and  internal  motivation.  These  data  are  consistent  with  those  indicating 
wide  disparencies  between  expectations  and  experiences  (Figure  2). 

The  Separation  Option.  Responses  to  the  FQ  item  on  intentions  of 
completing  enlistment  were  also  used  to  determine  whether  the  separation 
option  itself  had  an  effect  on  attrition.  As  shown  in  Table  6,  a much 
higher  percentage  of  control  group  subjects  (who  had  no  such  option)  than 
experimental  group  subjects  reported  that  they  definitely  intended  to  com- 
plete their  enlistment  (70.0  vs.  47.2%).  Also,  a much  higher  percentage  of 
Class  "A"  personnel  than  apprentice  school  personnel  definitely  planned  to 
complete  their  enlistment  (62.6  vs.  41.5%). 

Tnese  findings  indicate  that  attrition  will  be  very  high  for  ex- 
perimental group  apprentice  personnel.  These  individuals  not  only  have 
an  option  to  separate  but  also  are  often  assigned  to  a job  that  does  not 
meet  their  initial  expectations.  Thus,  there  is  reason  to  suspect  their 
attrition  rate  will  approach  that  reported  by  Guthrie  et  al.  (1978)  in  the 
first  phase  of  this  study  (i.e.,  73%  after  23  months).  Since  initial  as- 
signments of  "A"  school  experimental  subjects  may  afford  more  opportunities 
for  extrinsic  and  instrinsic  rewards,  their  attrition  rate  is  likely  to  be 
lower  than  that  for  experimental  group  apprentice  personnel . However, 
because  of  the  separation  option,  it  should  be  higher  than  that  for  control 
group  "A"  school  personnel. 

In  summary,  then,  it  appears  that  the  existence  c>f  the  voluntary 
separation  option  does  influence  attrition.  Further  comments  supporting 
this  conclusion  appear  in  Appendix  £, 

Organizational  Climate  and  General  Living  Conditions.  Perceptions 
of  organizational  climate  and  general  living  conditions  at  the  RTC  were 
assessed  by  the  RBQ;  and  perceptions  of  organizational  climate  and  general 
living  conditions  at  the  firBt  duty  station,  by  the  EQ  (for  attrites)  and 
the  FQ  (for  nonatcrites) . 
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It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  for  both  groups,  perceptions 
of  organizational  climate  and  living  conditions  were  significantly  lower 
for  the  first  duty  station  than  for  the  RTC.  On  the  EQ,  experimental 
attrites  who  had  had  some  Fleet  experience  (N  - 221)  rated  the  shipboard 
environment  significantly  lower  (p  < ,01)  than  the  RTC  environment  on  super- 
visory effectiveness,  climate  for  innovation,  morale,  and  delegation  of 
authority.  On  the  FQ,  experimental  nonattrites  (N  - 619)  rated  the  ship- 
board environment  significantly  lower  (p  < .01)  than  the  RTC  environment  on 
fairness  of  management,  climate  for  innovation,  morale,  and  operational 
efficiency. 

A comparison  of  RBQ  responses  made  by  eventual  experimental  attrites 
and  nonattrlteB  showed  very  little  difference  in  their  perception  of  organiza- 
tional climate  and  general  living  conditions  at  the  RTC.  The  only  excep- 
tion was  responses  to  the  items  concerning  opportunity  for  promotion, 
which  was  more  positively  assessed  by  nonattrites.  However,  a comparison 
of  EQ  and  FQ  responses  showed  that  the  perceptions  of  attrites  were  sig- 
nificantly lower  than  those  of  nonattrites  on  3 of  the  11  Fleet  organiza- 
tional climate  measures  (i.e.,  supervisory  effectiveness,  cl worker  coopera- 
tion, and  training  effectiveness)  and  two  Fleet  living  condition  measures 
(i.e.,  crowdedneBS  and  privacy). 

Although  perceptions  measured  by  the  RBQ  were  not  effective  predictors 
of  attrition,  they  were  useful  in  understanding  the  longitudinal  impact  of 
organization-wide  factors  on  personnel  acv  in  comparing  perceptions  of  eventual 
attrites  and  nonattrites.  It  is  hypothesized  that  measures  of  organizational 
climate  aboard  ahip  will  exert  a stronger  influence  on  attrition  over  time. 

To  illustrate,  on  the  FQ,  experimental  subjects  who  indicated  they  planned 
to  complete  their  enlistment  (N  - 292)  had  significantly  higher  (p  < .01) 
perceptions  of  organizational  climate  measures  than  did  those  who  Indicated 
they  did  not  plan  to  complete  their  enlistment  (N  - 85). 

Organizational  Structure  Variables.  Finally,  the  influence  of  a 
number  of  organizational  structure  variables  on  attrition  was  assessed. 

It  was  found  that  variables  such  as  type  of  job  and  division  to  which 
assigned  had  ait  effect  on  separation  decisions,  as  well  as  job  scope  per- 
ceptions. On  the  Q,  121  (55, 6X)  of  the  221  experimental  subjects  who 
attrlted  after  having  some  Fleet  experience  were  in  deck  or  engineering 
divisions.  Attrition  was  considerably  lower  in  the  other  shipboard 
divisions.  Also,  71,9  percent  (N  - 159)  of  these  Fleet  attrites  described 
their  Initial  job  as  involving  lower-level  tasks  such  as  mess  duty,  chipping 
paint,  and  compartment  cleaning,  compared  to  only  20.3  percent  (N  - 126) 
of  experimental  subjects  who  responded  to  the  FQ. 

The  type  of  job  held  alao  had  a significant  effect  on  JDS  scorea. 

For  axample,  the  average  MPS  score  of  experimental  attrites  who  were  as- 
signed to  deck  force  Joba  was  43.62,  compared  to  69.03  for  those  who  were 
assigned  to  higher-level  clerical  or  mechanical  jobs  (p  < .01). 
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Impact  of  Individual  and  Organizational  Factors  on  Attrition  Over  Time 


It  was  hypothesized  that  (1)  the  longer  personnel  remained  in  the  Navy, 
the  more  influence  that  organizational  factors  would  have  on  attrition, 
and  (2)  early  attrition  (i.e.,  that  occurring  within  the  first  6 months 
of  active  duty)  would  be  more  strongly  related  to  preservice  individual 
characteristics  than  to  organizational  factors. 

To  evaluate  the  relative  influence  of  individual  and  organizational  deter- 
minants, experimental  group  attrites  were  divided  into  two  groups:  those 
who  attrited  within  the  first  6 months  (N  - 465)  and  those  who  attrited 
after  6 months  and  before  1 year  (N  « 171)  (see  Table  1).  A multiple 
regression  analysis  was  then  performed,  using  group  identification  as  the 
dependent  variable;  and  RBQ  items,  as  independent  variables.  The  multiple 
correlation  obtained  was  .37,  indicating  that  the  RBQ  items  could  be  used 
to  separate  early  from  late  attrites.  Items  concerning  whether  family 
problems  would  interfere  with  enlistment  plans,  ability  test  scores,  and 
years  of  education  contributed  most  to  this  correlation;  those  dealing 
with  organizational  factors  measured  at  the  RTC  (e.g.,  perceptions  of 
organizational  climate)  were  relatively  weak  predictors  of  attrition  over- 
time. 


Hie  re&nons  given  for  separation  by  experimental  subjects  who  attrited 
after  some  Fleet  experience  tended  to  differ  from  those  given  by  those  who 
attrited  while  in  school.  Also,  results  showed  that  discrepancies  between 
job-related  expectations  and  experiences  were  larger  for  Fleet  attrites  than 
for  school  attrites.  However,  analyses  based  on  RBQ  items  alone  did  not 
indicate  that  the  relative  importance  of  individual  and  organizational 
factors  shifted  as  a function  of  time  in  service.  Although  overall  results 
suggest  an  interaction  between  these  factors  and  time,  the  present  study 
was  limited  since  it  concerned  only  that  attrition  that  occurred  over  a 
1-yeer  time  period.  A more  adequate  test  of  the  hypothesis  requires  (1) 
a longer  period  of  time,  and  (2)  a continued  focus  on  responses  to  FQ  and 
EQ  items.  As  indicated  previously,  the  RBQ  measured  organizational  climate 
perceptions  at  the  RTC;  and  the  EQ  and  FQ,  at  the  first  duty  assignment. 

Thus,  the  latter  are  more  relevant  for  measuring  the  effect  of  organizational 
climate  on  attrition  and  the  relative  effect  of  organizational  and  preservice 
individual  characteristics  upon  future  attrition. 


A partial  test  of  the  shift  over  time  of  organizational  and  individual 
variables  was  made  baaed  on  experimental  subjects'  responses  to  the  FQ  item 
concerning  intention  to  complete  enlistment  (see  Table  6).  In  this  analysis, 
the  dependent  variable  was  their  intention  to  complete  enlistment,  and  the 
predictors  were  their: 


1.  Perceptions  of  organizational  climate  at  first  duty  assignment  (FQ) . 

2.  Perceived  entry  job  characteristics  (FQ) . 

3.  Navy  experiences  at  first  duty  assignment  (FQ) . 

4.  Years  of  education  (RBQ). 

5.  Ability  scores  (RBQ). 

6.  Other  demographic  characteristics  (RBQ). 
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Results  showed  a multiple  correlation  of  .52  between  enlistment  inten- 
tions and  FQ  items.  The  most  effective  predictors  were  items  concerning 
(1)  feelings  of  accomplishment  (.38),  (2)  work  enjoyment  (.37),  (3)  division 
morale  (.28),  (4)  downward  communication  (.18),  (5)  job  autonomy  (.24), 
and  (6)  skill  variety  (.22).  RBQ  items  were  not  related  to  enlistment  in- 
tentions. While  these  results  suggest  a shift  between  individual  and  organ- 
izational factors  and  attrition  over  time,  the  RBQ  items  and  FQ  items  should 
be  compared  as  to  their  ability  to  predict  future  attrition.  At  the  time 
of  this  report,  only  10  percent  of  experimental  group  subjects  who  completed 
both  the  RBQ  and  FQ  had  separated.4 

Apprentice  vs.  Class  "A”  School  Attrition 

As  shown  in  Table  1,  during  the  first  year  of  this  study,  38.3  percent 
of  apprentice  school  personnel  attrited,  compared  to  23.8  percent  of  Class 
"A"  school  personnel.  It  was  suspected  that  a combination  of  individual 
i.  characteristics  (e.g.,  years  of  education  and  ability  test  scores)  and  in- 

service  factors  associated  with  training  and  on-the-job  experiences  influenced 
these  differential  separation  rates.  However,  as  shown  in  Table  4,  the  aspects 
of  Navy  life  that  influenced  separation  decisions  made  during  uchool  training 
(N  - 415)  were  similar  for  those  assigned  to  apprentice  and  to  "A"  school. 

Thus,  experimental  personnel  who  decided  to  attrlte  after  some  Fleet  experi- 
ence (N  - 221)  were  separated  as  to  school  attended,  and  a comparison  was 
made  of  aspects  Influencing  separation  decisions  of  apprentice  and  "A"  school 
graduates  (101  and  120  respectively).  Again,  aspects  influencing  separation 
were  similar  for  both  groups. 

An  examination  of  responses  of  apprentice  and  "A"  school  att rites  to  RBQ 
items  concerning  expectations  of  the  first  Job  assignment  (N  » 22  items) 
showed  that  both  groups  had  high  expectations  concerning  that  assignment. 

The  overall  average  scores,  based  on  a 5-point  scale,  for  apprentice  and 
"A”  school  attrit**.B  were  3.82  and  3.88  respectively.  Next,  as  before,  the 
Fleet  attrites  were  then  divided  into  apprentice  and  "A"  school  graduates, 
and  their  reported  experiences  (on  the  EQ)  were  compared.  Although  appren- 
tice personnel  tended  to  report  that  they  had  Icbs  significant  jobs  and  that 
they  enjoyed  their  work  less  than  did  "A”  school  personnel,  group  differences 
were  not  statistically  significant.  JDS  scores  for  the  two  groups  were  also 
compared;  results  showed  that  apprentice  personnel  tended  to  report  lower 
perceptions  on  Job  scope  dimensions  and  had  a lower  overall  MPS.  Again, 
differences  were  not  significant. 


4A  recent  study  provided  a direct  teat  of  the  ability  of  FQ  and  RBQ 
items  to  predict  attrition  in  the  experimental  group  (Lau  & Landau,  1978). 

Of  619  experimental  members  who  completed  the  FQ,  96  (16X)  had  separated 
by  the  18tli  month  of  the  voluntary  separation  study.  Results  showed  a 
multiple  correlation  of  .51  between  FQ  items  and  attrition  behavior.  The 
best  single  predictor  was  enlistment  intentions  measured  by  the  FQ  (r  - 
.48);  other  organizational  factors  such  as  climate  perceptions.  Navy  ex- 
periences, and  job  complexity  were  significantly  related  to  attrition  behavior, 
while  demographic  RBQ  characteristics  were  not.  This  recent  study  strongly  ] 

supports  the  hypothesis  that  the  relative  importance  of  individual  and  j 

organizational  factors  shifted  as  a funct'on  of  time  in  service. 
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As  indicated  previously,  results  obtained  by  analyzing  responses  of 
apprentice  and  "A"  school  graduates  to  the  BQ  indicated  that  the  nature 
of  the  work  itself,  and  causes  of  separation  decisions  were  similar  for 
both  groups.  However,  when  responses  of  apprentice  and  "A"  school  per- 
sonnel— from  both  experimental  and  control  groups— to  the  FQ  were  examined, 
a different  picture  emerged.  As  shown  in  Table  7,  the  perceptions  of  ap- 
prentice personnel  were  significantly  lower  (p  < .01)  than  those  of  "A" 
school  personnel  on  2.2  of  the  31  variables  listed.  The  largest  discrepancies 
between  the  two  groups  were  found  in  training  effectiveness,  growth  satisfac- 
tion, and  experiences  associated  with  the  entry  Job  itself.  Also,  44.6 
percent  of  apprentice  personnel  reported  that  their  Job  involved  lower-level 
activities,  compared  to  16.2  percent  of  "A"  school  personnel.  As  noted 
earlier,  these  organizational  climate  and  Job  perceptions  were  significantly 
correlated  with  intentions  of  completing  the  first  enlistment. 

It  is  hypothesized  that  organizational  factors  will  continue  to  influence 
separation  decisions  throughout  the  first  enlistment  period.  However,  both 
experimental  and  control  groups  must  be  continually  monitored  to  determine 
the  causes  of  differential  attrition  rates. 
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Table  7 


Fleet  Questionnaire  Responses  by  School  Status 


Item 

School  Assigned3 

Apprentice  Class 

(N  - 236)  (N  - 

X SD  X 

"A" 

1052) 

SD 

Organizational  Climate 

Fairness  of  management 

2.77* 

1.21 

3.14 

1.05 

Supervisory  effectiveness 

3.24 

1.18 

3.42 

1.03 

Climate  for  innovation 

2.76 

1.13 

2.92 

1.02 

Downward  communication 

3. .9 

1.15 

3.48 

1.05 

Upward  communication 

3.02 

1.22 

3.15 

1.09 

Morale 

2.36* 

1.18 

2.81 

1.17 

Coworker  cooperation 

2.93* 

1.29 

3.33 

1.07 

Training  effectiveness 

2.93* 

1.35 

3.55 

1.04 

Operational  efficiency 

3.16 

1.14 

3.31 

0.97 

Job  Characteristics 

Skill  variety 

3.47* 

1.89 

4.41 

1.85 

Task  identity 

4.63 

1.69 

4.86 

1.41 

Task  significance 

4.91 

1.71 

5.25 

1.57 

Autonomy 

4.41 

1.81 

4.63 

1.58 

Feedback  from  the  Job 

4.45* 

1.67 

4.90 

1.46 

Motivating  potential  score 

85.10* 

39.72 

109.81 

41.81 

Affective  Responses 

Pay  satisfaction 

3.70 

1.72 

4.02 

1.74 

Growth  satisfaction 

3.67* 

1.97 

4.48 

1.81 

Growth  need  strength 

5.77* 

1.54 

6.05 

1.19 

Navy  Experienceo 

People  worked  with 

3.73* 

1.19 

4.00 

0.90 

Use  of  talents 

2.30* 

1.18 

2.66 

1.21 

Chance  for  advancement 

3.35* 

1.18 

3.66 

1.00 

Feeling  of  accomplishment 

2.94* 

1.30 

3.36 

1.18 

Credit  for  good  work 

2.80* 

1.23 

3.25 

1.11 

Enjoy  the  work  itself 

2.61* 

1.27 

3.11 

1.21 

A significant  Job 

2.85* 

1.37 

3.44 

1.26 

Feedback  from  supervisors 

2.98* 

1.28 

3.36 

1.16 

Living  Conditions 

Odor 

2.49* 

1.09 

2.86 

1.09 

Noise 

2.08* 

1.27 

2.46 

1.35 

Size 

2.19* 

1.26 

2.51 

1.33 

Number  of  people 

2.13* 

1.29 

2.53 

1.33 

Privacy 

1.82* 

1.18 

2.14 

1.29 

a 


Includes  both  experimental  and  control  group  members. 
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DISCUSSION  AND  CONCLUSIONS 


Relative  Impact  of  Individual  and  Organizational  Factors  on  Attrition 

The  first  objective  was  to  determine  the  degree  to  which  first-term  en- 
listed attrition  was  the  result  of  individual  and  organizational  factors. 
Specific  RBQ  constructs  related  to  voluntary  separation  included  expecta- 
tions associated  with  the  nature  of  entry  Navy  jobs,  a nonmilitary  factor 
related  to  home  problems  that  might  interfere  with  completion  of  the  firut 
enlistment,  Navy  job  benefits  relative  to  civilian  job  benefits,  educational 
experiences,  and  needs  for  achievement.  Behavioral  intentions  to  complete 
the  first  enlistment,  however,  were  the  moat  effective  predictors  of  separa- 
tion. 

It  was  reported  that  expectations  of  the  first  job  assignment  as 
assessed  by  the  RBQ  were  unrealistically  high  at  the  conclusion  of  recruit 
training.  When  faced  with  the  reality  of  organizational  conditions  and 
policies,  both  attrites  and  nonattrites  reported  significantly  lower  per- 
ceived experiences  than  expectations.  The  largest  discrepancies  were  found 
on  job  content  factors  related  to  employee  utilization  (such  as  recognition 
and  feelings  of  accomplishment)  and  factors  inherent  to  the  entry  job  it- 
self. Discrepancies  were  especially  pronounced  for  personnel  who  separated 
after  some  on-the-Jcb  Fleet  experience.  The  majority  of  Fleet  attrites 
reported  Chat  their  jobs  had  included  lower-level  tasks  such  as  mess  duty, 
chipping  paint,  and  compartment  cleaning.  Since  enlisted  personnel  are 
often  motivated  to  join  the  Navy  to  receive  job  training,  unconfirmed  expec- 
tations associated  with  entry  job  duties  appear  to  be  related  to  job  satis- 
faction and  to  separation  decisions. 

Analysis  of  JDS  scores  from  the  EQ  indicated  that  the  realities  of  the 
entry  Job  sharply  clashed  with  the  expectations  that  separated  personnel 
had  regarding  interesting  and  challenging  work,  and  Lhat  job  characteris- 
tics were  significantly  correlated  with  reported  satisfaction  and  internal 
work  motivation.  Of  particular  importance  was  the  finding  of  significant 
FQ  differences  on  perceived  job  complexity  between  experiment **1  £-*oup  per- 
sonnel still  on  active  duty  who  intend  to  complete  their  first  enlistment 
and  those  who  did  not.  In  a partial  test  of  the  relative  Influence  of 
individual  and  organizational  factors  upon  separation  intentions,  i<  was 
suggested  that  both  job  characteristics  and  unfulfilled  expectations,  as 
well  as  perceptions  of  the  organizational  climate  of  the  first  duty  assign- 
ment, would  influence  future  attrition  decisions.  Biographical  haracteris- 
tica  ware  not  related  to  behavioral  intentions. 

In  addition  to  significant  decreases  on  the  part  of  attrites  to  items 
measuring  expectat  'ons,  a variety  of  other  longitudinal  changes  were  reported. 
Fleet  attrites  rej  orted  significantly  lower  climate  perceptions  of  super- 
visory effectiveness,  climate  for  innovation,  division  morale,  and  delega- 
tion of  authority,  as  well  as  lower  scores  on  a number  of  general  living 
conditions  (e.g.,  privacy).  It  was  concluded  that  these  perceptions  were 
useful  in  understanding  the  longitudinal  impact  of  organization-wide  factors 
upon  attrition,  and  suggested  human  resource  areas  in  need  of  management 
attention. 
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The  factor  that  may  have  had  the  single  most  important  effect  upon 
attrition  was  the  separation  option  itself.  During  the  first  year  of  the 
study,  27  percent  of  the  experimental  group  elected  to  separate  compared 
to  less  than  10  percent  of  the  control  group.  Seventy  percent  of  the 
control  group  still  on  active  duty  intended  to  complete  their  first  enlist- 
ment, compared  to  only  47  percent  of  the  experimental  group.  There  is 
little  question  that  the  separation  option  itself  when  not  combined  with 
effective  job  and  career  counseling  programs  designed  to  control  attrition 
among  experimental  group  personnel  will  continue  to  result  in  high  turnover. 
Given  the  combination  of  a job  which  offers  minimal  opportunities  for 
psychological  growth  and  satisfaction,  the  high  unfulfilled  expectations 
that  enlisted  personnel  have  regarding  Navy  life,  and  the  existence  of  an 
option  to  separate,  there  is  reason  to  expect  that  turnover  will  continue 
to  be  high  for  experimental  group  personnel. 

Due  to  the  complex  nature  of  enlisted  attrition,  a wide  variety  of 
individual  and  organizational  factors  must  be  used  to  predict,  understand, 
and  control  attrition.  Although  the  nature  of  work  itself  as  well  as  otlier 
organization-wide  factors  have  a significant  impact  upon  separation 
decisions,  other  important  situational  factors  that  influenced  satisfac- 
tion and  turnover  included  family  or  personal  problems  back  home,  perceived 
lack  oi  freedom  and/or  fairness  of  the  military  justice  system,  and  living 
conditions. 

Impact  of  Individual  and  Organizational  Factors  on  Attrition  Over  Time 

The  second  objective  was  to  determine  whether  the  relative  impact  oi 
individual  and  organizational  determinants  of  attrition  differed  lor  per- 
sonnel who  separated  during  the  first  ib()  days  and  those  who  separated 
after  some  on-the-job  Fleet  experience.  It  was  hypothesized  that  the 
longer  personnel  remained  in  the  Navy,  the  more  important  the  work  environ- 
ment would  become. 

While  it  was  possible  to  use  RUQ  responses  to  separate  early  from  late 
attrites,  organizational  factors  measured  at  the  RXC  were  not  strongly 
related  to  time  of  attrition.  As  measured  by  the  HQ,  however,  there  were  some 
indications  that  reasons  for  separation  differed  for  early  versus  lute 
attrites,  and  larger  discrepancies  were  found  between  expectations  and 
organizational  reality  for  later  (Fleet)  attrites.  A partial  test  of  the 
hypothesis  that  the  relative  influence  of  Individual  and  organizational 
determinants  would  shift  over  time  was  based  upon  FQ  responses  from  active 
duty  experimental  group  personnel.  This  analysis  indicated  that  organiza- 
tional characteristics  were  significantly  related  to  intentions  of  completing 
the  first  enlistment  while  biographical  characteristics  were  not.  It  is 
likely  that  job  and  organization-wide  factors  will  exert  more  influence 
in  future  Fleet  separation  decisions,  but  support  for  this  hypothesis  requires 
more  than  one  year  of  time  to  elapse.  Fleet  Questionnaire  and  Exit  Question- 
naire responses  collected  at  the  first  duty  assignment,  as  well  as  relatively 
stable  demographic  and  personality  needs  assessed  by  the  RBQ,  should  be  com- 
bined to  predict  attrition  over  the  duration  of  the  study. 
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Apprentice  vs.  Class  "A"  School  Attrition 


The  third  objective  was  to  determine  the  reasons  i'or  <! ll'ferences  in 
attrition  rates  tor  personnel  attending  Class  "a"  schools  and  those  assigned 
to  apprentice  training.  It  was  reported  that  apprentice  personnel  generally 
lack  a high  school  education,  are  unlikely  to  qualify  for  "A"  school  train- 
ing, and  are  more  likely  to  be  assigned  to  low-level  entry  jobs  on-board 
ship . 

Although  attrition  rates  were  considerably  higher  for  apprentice  person- 
nel, there  did  not  appear  to  be  differences  between  initial  expectations  of 
the  two  groups,  nor  larger  discrepancies  between  expectations  and  experiences. 
It  was  found,  however,  that  apprentice  personnel  were  often  assigned  to  lees 
challenging  or  more  routine  Jobs  in  the  deck  force  or  engineering  division 
when  they  reported  to  their  first  duty  station.  They  tended  to  report 
somewhat  lower  JDS  scores,  but  differences  were  generally  not  statistically 
significant.  On  the  basis  of  Exit  Questionnaire  responses,  it  was  concluded 
that  both  apprentice  and  Class  "A"  school  personnel  experience  similar  dis- 
illusionment with  the  nature  of  the  naval  environment  and  the  work  to  be 
performed.  An  analysis  of  Fleet  Questionnaire  responses,  on  the  other  hand, 
disclosed  a large  number  of  significant  differences  which  were  related  to 
school  status.  These  differences  included  perceived  climate  and  living  con- 
ditions, Job  characteristics,  and,  for  apprentice  personnel,  larger  discre- 
pancies between  expectations  and  experiences. 

Continued  monitoring  of  both  apprentice  and  Class  "A"  school  personnel 
is  needed  to  demonstrate  why  apprentice  attrition  rates  are  higher.  There 
is,  however,  a variety  of  information  suggesting  that  both  groupB  have 
overly  high  expectations  regarding  competent  supervision  and  an  interesting 
Job.  These  expectations  influence  the  initial  adjustment  of  personnel  to 
their  training  and  to  their  Jobs.  Since  expectations  are  quite  high,  they 
appear  co  strain  the  adjustment  of  both  groups  when  faced  with  the  reality 
of  organisational  conditions.  If  new  recruits  are  being  assigned  tasks  so 
trivial  that  they  are  not  challenged  and  are  frustrated  in  terms  of  oppor- 
tunities to  use  individual  abilities,  opportunities  for  advancement,  and 
enjoymeut  of  the  work  Itself,  sharp  disenchantment,  job  dissatisfaction, 
and  high  rates  of  attrition  will  be  the  likely  result  regardless  of  school 
status. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


Two  general  strategies  to  reduce  turnover  are  proposed.  The  first 
involves  providing  the  recruit  with  realistic  information  about  the  entry 
job.  Findings  were  presented  indicating  that  first-term  enlisted  personnel 
who  join  the  Navy  with  inflated  expectations  are  likely  to  separate.  In 
the  present  study,  both  attrites  and  nonattrites  experienced  large  discre- 
pancies between  expectations  and  experiences,  particularly  on  intrinsic 
factors  associated  with  the  nature  of  Navy  job  duties  and  responsibilities. 
Therefore,  it  is  strongly  suggested  that  recruiting  personnel  provide  re- 
cruits with  a realistic  picture  and  candid  information  about  Navy  life. 

They  should  be  made  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  early  stages  of  their 
career  may  involve  simple  and  tedious  duties  of  prolonged  work  and  mess 
cooking.  They  must  understand  that,  because  of  the  complexities  inherent 
in  any  large  organization  and  of  the  wide  range  of  leadership  capabilities 
of  persons  within  that  organization,  they  may  encounter  obstacles  and 
frustrations.  These  organizational  realities  should  be  reemphasized  during 
recruit  training  and  before  Fleet  experience,  particularly  for  apprentice 
school  personnel.  Career  planning  programs  could  be  designed  to  help  close 
the  gap  between  naive  expectations  and  the  entry  job  assignment  to  improve 
the  fit  between  Individual  beliefs  and  the  organizational  setting.  These 
procedures  might  soften  the  "reality  shock"  that  is  often  experienced  by 
first-term  enlisted  personnel,  and  decrease  disillusionment  which  may  pre- 
cipitate separation  decisions. 

The  second  strategy  involves  restructuring  of  jobs  to  meet  the  changing 
expectations  of  personnel,  without  decreasing  performance.  Findings  of  this 
study  showed  that  many  entry  Navy  Jobs  were  perceived  to  be  low  on  Moti- 
vating Potential  Scores.  As  indicated  by  the  psychological  literature, 
auch  Jobs  are  often  associated  with  low  internal  motivation  and  satisfac- 
tion. Experimental  studies  designed  to  improve  the  motivation  and  produc- 
tivity of  enlisted  personnel  through  job  enrichment  should  be  conducted. 

A sat  of  specific  implementation  concepts  to  guide  actual  job  changes  might 
include  forming  natural  work  units,  opening  feedback  channels,  combining 
fractionalized  tasks  to  form  new  and  larger  modules  of  work,  and  increasing 
responsibilities  and  controls  formerly  reserved  for  higher  level  personnel. 


Not  all  Navy  Jobs  can  or  should  be  enriched,  and  enrichment  will  not 
lead  to  high  internal  motivation  and  lower  attrition  among  all  entering 
personnel.  Unrealistic  expectations  associated  with  the  nature  of  Navy 
jobs,  however,  can  either  be  modified  through  realistic  job  previews  or 
fulfilled  through  Job  enrichment  studies  in  controlled  experimental  set- 
tings. These  procedures  would  match  jobs  and  personnel,  and  enhance  the 
congruence  between  personal  characteristics  of  entering  recruits  and  organ- 
izational characteristics.  The  effect  upon  these  relationships  of  contingency 
variables  such  as  rate  (i.e.,  specific  job  functions),  division,  or  type  of 
ship  should  also  be  investigated.  Organizational  commitment  could  be  increased 
by  providing  training  experiences  that  lead  to  challenge  and  responsibility, 
and  by  placing  personnel  in  meaningful  entry  job  assignments  where  their 
personal  goals  can  be  mat  and  their  psychological  needs  satisfied.  Where 
Job  enrichment  procedures  are  not  feasible,  alternatives  might  include  job 
nnbility  or  experimental  job  rotation  programs.  These  strategies,  if  feasible, 
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would  appear  to  be  particularly  promising  for  enhancing  job  performance  and 
lowering  attrition  among  personnel  assigned  to  apprentice  training. 

Specific  proposals  to  reduce  enlisted  attrition  are: 

1.  Introducing  counseling  programs  for  low  satisfaction  groups  (e.g., 
personnel  in  the  deck  force  or  engineering  divisions)  to  determine  how 
the  Navy  could  deter  them  from  separating. 

2.  Using  comprehensive  and  more  effective  personnel  classification 
and  placement  systems  designed  to  match  individuals  and  jobs. 

3.  U3ing  GS  employees  or  contractors  as  alternative  sources  of  man- 
power for  certain  jobs. 

4.  Providing  more  effective  skill  enhancement  training  or  shorter  tours 
for  personnel  assigned  to  apprentice  school. 

5.  For  personnel  who  separate  because  of  legitimate  personal  problems, 
a short  furlough  combined  with  professional  counseling. 

Although  this  report  has  emphasized  the  importance  of  organizational 
factors  upon  separation  decisions,  programs  designed  to  reduce  attrition 
must  incorporate  a wide  variety  of  strategies  to  reduce  attrition  rates. 

These  include  strategies  designed  to  attract  and  identify  qualified  personnel, 
effective  classification  and  assignment  of  personnel  in  order  to  match  indi- 
viduals and  jobs,  and  more  general  programs  designed  to  improve  leadership, 
living  conditions,  and  the  quality  of  Navy  life.  No  single  intervention  is 
likely  to  be  effective,  and  a systemic  approach  that  focuses  on  the  multi- 
variate nature  of  attrition  is  needed.  To  reduce  attrition,  the  Navy'  may 
have  to  adapt  to  the  changing  orientations  of  recruits,  and,  to  the  degree 
possible,  individualize  entry  jobs  to  accommodate  those  personnel  with  high 
expectations  of  challenge  and  supportive  supervisory  styles. 
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INDIVIDUAL  AND  ORGANIZATIONAL  CHARACTERISTICS 
HYPOTHESIZED  AS  RELATED  TO  ATTRITION 

Individual  Characteristics 


Biographical  Data 

T.n  general,  biographical  data  does  relate  to  attrition  and,  when 
combined  with  ability  test  scores,  are  of  value  in  improving  prediction  of 
military  turnover  (e.g.,  P'lag  & Goffman,  1967;  Guinn,  Johnson,  & Kantor, 
1975).  Some  biographical  characteristics,  however,  are  confounded  with  in- 
service  experiences;  for  example,  p 'rsonnel  who  lack  a high  school  education 
are  unlikely  to  qualify  for  "A"  school  training  and  are  more  likely  to  be 
assigned  to  low-level  jobs  in  the  Fleet. 

Schuh  (1967),  in  reviewing  a large  number  of  studies  relating  job 
tenure  to  various  predictors,  found  that  job  satisfaction  and  biographical 
data  variables  were  most  predictive  of  tenure.  In  a more  recent  review 
of  the  turnover  literature,  Ronan  (1973)  concluded  that  situational  vari- 
ables, ouch  as  supervision,  job  experiences,  and  expressed  Job  satisfaction, 
were  generally  more  effective  predictors  than  biographical  characteristics. 
Taylor  and  Weiss  (1972)  drew  the  same  conclusions.  Goodstadt  and  Cllckman 
(1975),  in  a review  of  the  ci  rrent  status  of  enlisted  attrition,  questioned 
the  assumption  that  the  individual  enlistee  is  the  primary  cause  of  attri- 
tion, and  emphasized  that  such  factors  as  the  organizational  environment, 
leadership  conditions,  and  the  qualify  of  work  life  often  were  not  assessed. 

Personal  biographical  data,  however,  provide  relatively  superficial 
descriptive  information,  and  predictive  validities  of  such  data  are  often 
based  upon  the  factoring  of  criterion-valid  items  developed  by  an  empirical 
shotgun  approach,  largely  devoid  of  both  theory  and  generality  (Owen,  1976). 
Since  turnover  is  also  a function  of  more  proximal  perceptions  of  job  and 
organizational  factors,  future  attrition  research  probably  should  focus 
more  upon  variables  that  dir ectly  influence  the  individual’s  organizational 
life. 

Employee  Expectations 

Many  studies  have  pointed  to  the  importance  of  job  satisfaction 
as  a precursor  of  separation  decisions;  however,  knowing  that  an  employee 
is  dissatisfied  does  not  help  ub  to  understand  why  Vie  is  dissatisfied. 

Porter  and  Steers  (1973)  focus  upon  the  concept  of  met  expectations  as  an 
explanatory  determinant  of  satisfaction  and  turnover.  When  expectations 
are  not  met  substantially,  propensity  to  leave  an  organization  increases. 
Porter,  Lawler,  and  Hackman  (1975)  emphasized  that  the  new  employee  may 
experience  a large  discrepancy  between  expectations  and  organizational 
reality  in  the  area  of  job  duties.  Most  organizations  do  not  attempt, 
through  job  enrichment,  to  bring  job  complexity  and  challenge  up  to  the 
level  of  employee  needs  and  expectations,  or  to  bring  expectations  down  to 
the  level  of  the  initial  job  assignment  (Weitz,  1956;  Wanous,  1973;  Ilgen 
& Seely,  197  '*) . Since  expectations  associated  with  a job  are  generally  in- 
flated, realistic  job  previews  can  lower  employee  expectations  to  a level 
more  congruent  with  the  nature  of  work  and  organizational  practices  and 
policies. 
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Dunnette,  Arvey,  and  Banus  (1973)  found  that  separation  was  related 
to  sharp  discrepancies  seen  by  employees  between  their  actual  job  experi- 
ences and  their  expectations  at  the  time  they  joined  the  organization. 

To  some  degree,  this  may  have  been  created  by  unrealistic  recruiting  and 
recruiter  practices.  Hoiberg  and  llerry  (1976)  had  Navy  recruits  rate  their 
environment  on  ten  psychological  dimensions  according  to  what  they  expected, 
what  it  was  really  like,  and  what  they  would  like  it  to  be.  lu  comparing 
mean  differences  between  expectations  and  experiences,  mean  discrepancies 
increased  from  very  small  values  during  recruit  training  to  relatively 
large  discrepancies  at  the  first  duty  station.  Expectations  were  also 
related  to  performance  ratings.  facets  of  the  job  associated  with  intrin- 
sic factors  (e.g.,  a sense  of  accomplishment,  job  interest)  were  generally 
the  major  determinant  of  satisfaction  levels.  A number  of  other  empirical 
and  conceptual  studies  have  emphasized  the  role  of  employee  expectations 
and  actual  job  duties  in  determining  satisfaction  and  employee  turnover 
(Berlew  £■  Hall,  1966;  Katzell,  1968;  Livingston,  1969;  Korman,  1971;  Bray, 
Campbell,  & Grant,  1974;  Wiskoff,  1977;  Wanous,  1977). 

Personality  Needs 

Although  personality  inventories  have  generally  demonstrated  minimal 
relationships  with  attrition,  two  individual  difference  variables — need  lor 
achievement,  and  internal-external  locus  of  control — show  some  promise  as 
additional  predictors  of  attrition.  Unfortunately,  these  variables  have 
rarely  been  used  in  attrition  studies. 

Hermans  (1970)  reported  significant  correlations  between  need  for 
achievement  and  performance.  Steers  (1975a)  reported  that  boLli  effort 
and  job  performance  were  increased  for  individuals  high  in  need  achievement 
when  they  were  allowed  feedback  on  task  performance  or  when  their  per- 
formance was  measured  against  clear  standards.  The  same  relationship  was 
not  found  tor  employees  low  in  need  achievement.  Steers  (1975b)  hypothesized 
that  a positive  relationship  would  be  found  between  work  attitudes  and  per- 
formance for  high  need  achievers  and  that  no  such  relationship  would  be 
found  for  low  need  achievers.  Other  studies  have  found  that  need  for  achieve- 
ment moderated  the  job  characteristic-job  satisfaction  relationship  (Stone, 
Mowday,  & Porter,  1977),  job  performance  (Steers  & Spencer,  1977),  and  turn- 
over (Mowday,  Stone,  & Porter,  1976;  Lau  & Landau,  1978). 

The  locus  of  control  scale  was  developed  by  Hotter  (1966)  to  measure 
the  extent  to  which  individuals  feel  influential  in  their  environment. 

The  term  "internal"  is  used  to  describe  individuals  who  bcLieve  they  have 
some  control  over  their  destiny  and  who  perceive  contingencies  between 
actions  and  outcomes;  and  the  term  "external,"  to  those  who  believe  their 
destiny  is  controlled  by  extrinsic  factors.  Results  ol  a number  of  studies 
conducted  based  on  the  scale  have  shown  that  it  is  a relatively  stable  pre- 
dictor of  behavior.  For  example,  Rims  and  Szilagyi  (1976)  report  that 
locus  of  control  may  be  a key  moderator  of  the  job  characteristic -job  satis- 
faction relationship;  Sims,  Szilagyi,  and  McKemey  (1976),  that  internal 
control  employees  have  stronger  expectancy  and  instrumentality  perceptions; 
Broedling  (1975),  that  internals  ire  more  strongly  motivated  to  work,  to 
perform  better,  and  to  perceive  working  hard  as  being  instrumental  in 
obtaining  rewards  than  externals;  and  Runyon  (1973)  and  Mitchell  , Smyser, 


and  Weed  (1975),  that  internals  react  differently  to  directive  versus  parti- 
cipatory supervisory  styles  than  externals.  Finally,  Lau,  Pavett,  & Seybolt 
(1976)  reported  that  internal -external  locus  of  control  was  an  important 
individual  difference  variable  to  be  considered  in  understanding  employee 
reactions  to  jobs  and  supervision. 

Organizational  Characteristics 

Job  Characteristics 


Workers  today,  particularly  young  ones,  are  increasingly  dissatisfied 
with  jobs  that  have  little  instrinslc  content  value.  They  want  interesting 
and  challenging  work  and  have  higher  job  expectations.  These  evolving 
expectations  often  conflict  with  the  demands,  conditions,  and  rewards  of 
organizations  in  terms  of  challenge  and  personal  growth,  power  equalization, 
and  intrinsic  work  rewards  (Wild,  1969;  Sheppard  & Herrick,  1972;  Kosow, 

1974;  Taylor  6 Thompson,  1976). 

Until  recently,  understanding  of  hov  job  characteristics  relate  to 
individual  productivity,  job  satisfaction,  and  turnover  has  been  hampered  by 
the  lack  of  a theoretical  model  for  measuring  job  characteristics.  The 
question  of  assessing  job  characteristics  was  first  addressed  by  Turner  and 
Lawrence  (1965),  who  developed  an  operational  measure  of  six  attributes 
hypothesized  to  be  related  to  employee  satisfaction  and  turnover.  Hackman 
and  Lawler  (1971)  conceptualized  the  interaction  between  job  characteristics 
and  individual  differences  and  outlined  the  characteristics  of  motivating 
Jobs.  Hackman  and  Oldham  (1975,  1976)  discussed  the  development  of  the 
Job  Diagnostic  Survey  (JDS),  which  was  derived  from  the  previous  research 
of  Turner  and  Lawrence  (1965)  and  Hackman  and  Lawler  (1971).  The  JDS  measures 
the  following: 

1.  The  scope  of  an  existing  job  on  each  of  five  core  dimensions — 
skill  variety  (SV) , task  identity  (TI) , task  significance  (TS) , autonomy 
(A),  and  feedback  (F) . Using  scores  obtained  on  these  five  dimensions, 
a summary  score  can  be  generated  that  reflects  a job's  overall  motivating 
potential;  that  ia,  its  Motivating  Potential  Score  (MPS) : 


SV  + TI  + TS 
3 


•)  x A x F 


MPS 


2.  The  current  level  of  internal  work  motivation  and  satisfaction  of 
employees  on  the  job, 

3.  The  level  of  growth  need  strength  (GNS)  of  employees. 

A number  of  empirical  studies  have  investigated  the  relationship 
between  job  characteristics  measured  by  the  JDS  and  employee  behavior.  The 
majority  of  these  studies  have  used  some  form  of  moderator  variable  of  how 
employees  respond  to  these  job  characteristics.  A summary  of  field  and 
laboratory  atudies  that  have  tasted  an  interactive  theory  of  work  design  is 
provided  in  Table  A-l,  which  shows  that,  in  general,  relationships  between 
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Summary  ot  Job  Diagnostic  Survey/Job  Charac Leriat lc  Studies 


Reaaarcbrrs 

Job  Characteristic 
Intttunenl 

Sample 

Dependent 

Variable 

H-cmlf- 

brief  and  Aldag 

Shortened  Job  Diagnose ic 

Division  of 

Internal  work 

Signi  1 leant , posit  i vt*  correla- 

(1975) 

Survey  (JDS)  measuring 
cure  dimensions  of  variety 
(V),  taak  identity  (l‘T), 
autonomy  (A) , and  feed- 
back (F) 

Correct  ions 
employees 
(N  - 104) 

mol ival Ion ; 
general  Job 
h.iI  l.sf  d>  t ion  i 

Job  lnvul vument 

tiOiiH  between  Job  d inu-ns iona  .uul 
employee  reactions.  Higher 
ordei  need  strength  moderated 
core  dimension  - sni isfactlon 
with  work  Itself  (SWI)  re  la  Lion- 
ships.  Role  ot  higher  order 
needs  1 ouiul  to  he  complex. 

Dunham  (19?7) 

JDS 

Lxecu lives  ot 
•*  retail  mer- 
chandising firm 
from  H function- 
al specialty 
groups  (‘f  - 7H4) 

Job 

S.i(  Inf  ,u.  t (on 

In  e.  ol  H s per  la  1 ly  groups  , 
employees  responded  more  1 avnr- 
ably  in  Jobs  high  on  Scope. 

Model  «it  lng  el  1 or  l ut  spec  1 a 1 tv 
group  not  explained  by  group 

Jit  fvri'iU'eu  In  climate  per- 
cept ions  oi  demographic  v.ir  1 ah  lo*. . 

Karr  (197b) 

Taak  characterise ico  >m 
core  dimensions  (Tl»  K» 

V,  A)  manipulated  in  a 
simulated  fob  environ- 
ment with  rewaid  con- 
LillKClU'iua 

College 
student  u 

(N  - 90) 

Ini r ins ic 
mot lvat ion; 
lob  am  lafac- 
lUm;  ptodui.- 
t ivlty 

Contingent  reward  systems  com- 
bined with  tasks  designed  to 
be  high  on  the  cure  d iraensioim 
appeared  to  he  both  exit  lo- 
gically And  intrlnuicAl  ly 
reward  lug . 

Hackman  and 

V,  Tl,  A,  F;  dealing 

Telephone 

Kxpoi  iwm  v'd 

(»*»u»  niliy  ■ lgnil  i caul  relation- 

UwUr  (1971) 

with  othera,  and  Iriend- 
■hip  opportunities 

Cuupany 
employees 
«m  13  dif- 
fer *nt  Jobs 
(N  - 7dH) 

Work  motiva- 
tion, Job  in- 
volvement , 
general  Job 
■ at  1st  .let ion; 
pm  liit  .ini’u 
ratings  on 
qualii  v ain! 

quern  ity  pi  o- 

duced  Slid 
overall  i?f- 
(•ctivanass; 
absenteeism 

ahlpx  with  level  of  intrinsic 
ivot  lvat  ion,  general  Job  satis- 
fnetltin,  and  Job  involvement. 

Core  d loenn Ion-nut corns  rela- 
llonahlps  lor  high  growth  need 
strength  (CNS)  traployoes  more 
strongly  related  to  work 
qnul it v (r  ■ .23)  than  quantity 
(i  - .07).  No  significant  re- 
lationships with  absent  re  1 nit. 

CNS  moderated  work  character ia- 
t ic  - satisfaction  relationships 
hut  not  rated  performance 

Hackman  and 

Oldham  (197b) 

JDS 

0 38  eir.pl  oyees 
working  on  07 
dltterent  Jobs 

In  seven 
ot  gau  I x.tl  Loiin 

General  suLia- 
f act  ion.  In- 
ternal work 
m->t  lvat  Inn; 
absent  ee  1 sin; 
a uiana  r y 

meauurcs  ol 

el  tact  Ivetieaa 

as  awueMsed  by 
supervisory 

t'At  lug* 

Core  d1 mansions  were  xignil i- 
cantly  related  to  general  sails- 
f act  ion  and  internal  work 
motivation.  Motivation  Potent  la  1 
'.•cornu  (KPS)  lud  a median  cur- 
ie 1a(  ion  with  absent  ve  loir,  of  -.25 
and  .24  wltli  performance  t’itcct- 
iveness.  Heine loiiuhlps  were 
higher  tm  employees  high  on  CNS 
than  for  employees  with  low  CNS. 

Howard 

Clerical  Apt  Unde 

Clerical  em- 

Supervisory 

Ability  and  iuLurual  motivation 

(Note  3) 

Teat;  JDS 

ployee*  in  a 
bank  In  11 

Job  groups 

(N  - Vil) 

cvalunl  luii s 
ot  Job  perfor- 
mance 

t-omblned  in  .in  nddiLive,  not 
interactive  matinci  , tu  predict 
pei  formrtnee . Ability  correlated 
.18;  enriched  Job  characteristics 
and  CNS  measures  increased  the 
correlation  to  .30  (|i  * .05). 

Lawler  and 

Items  and  Intel  views 

Sc  lent  I sin  in 

Sell -rated 

Job  description  l actors  i elated 

Hall  (1970) 

covering  degree  ol 
control;  the  lob  as  a 
teat  of  ability  and 
rhnllcngS)  V«apt>nbi~ 
bllity  for  an  entire 
piece  of  work 

72  K And  1) 
labors!  irles 
(N  - 291) 

el  foil  and  Job 
perl  u nuance; 

Job  invo 1 ve- 
na n t ; inrrl nsic 
motivation  and 
need  aalia- 
( action 

more  strongly  to  Job  unt Intuition 
lliau  l.o  involvement  or  intrinsic 
motivation.  Job  character Is Lie — 
et tort  and  performance  correla- 
tions not.  reported. 

Lawler  | Hackman, 

Slightly  revised  version 

Tr 1 i‘phone 

Job  Bat  isf ac- 

No changes  in  work  motivation.  Job 

and  Kaufun  (197  1) 

of  Hackman  and  lavltr 
(1971)  quest iiinna 1 1 v 

Company 
employ 
(N  - U) 

tion;  j«»b  in- 
vo 1 vemvnt  ; 
intrinsic  work 
mot lvat lun 

involvement  , ur  growth  need  satis- 
lad  Ion  occurred  ua  a result  of 

Job  enrlcluaeni  changes.  Changes 
had  a negative  impart  on  Inter- 
personal relationships. 

Muwday,  .Stone 
& Porter 
(Noi -f  9) 

Job  Scope  (V,T1,  A,F) 

Hach (no  oper- 
at  ora  (N  - f»4); 
technical 
peraotine  1 
(N  - 45) 

Job 

u a t Is  1 act  ion; 
t u mover 

Significant  correlation  of  -.44 
(p  • .01)  between  turnover  and  uuci 
lor  achievement  foi  complex  Jnbs. 
Correlation  for  routine  jobs  was 
-.01. 

Nemiroff  and 

Overall  Job  Com- 

Food prti- 

Affective 

Sat  1 a f act  ion  hh>j  Jcrived  from  nm- 

Ford  (1977) 

plexity  Index 
based  on  JDS 

renhJng  alto 
(N  - 198) 

A -A 

responses  to 

Job  and  work 
««( i Ing;  Ab- 
sent *!i‘  ( am 

grneut  Ills  between  the  Individual- 
job  mu  <1  Individual  -st  ructure  links 
and  signil  Leant  ly  Influenced  .»}>•• 
.»eiit  re  1 *m. 
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Researcher* 


OMInw,  IliH'kmmi, 
ami  t'vnrco  (1976) 


Oldham  (1976) 


Steers  and 
Spencer  (1977) 


Stone  (1975) 


Stone  (1976) 


Stone , Monday, 
end  Porter  (1977) 


Sims  end 
Ssilagyi  (1976) 


Umstot,  lell, 
end  Mitchell 
(1976) 


Wenoua  (1974) 


Job  Characteristic 

Instrument  Sample 


Dependent 

Variable 


Results 


JDS 


V*  TI,  A,  F,  end  Teak 
Significance  (TS). 


Heckman  and  Lawler  (1971) 
quest ionnair# 


Job  Scope  (V,  TI,  A,  F) | 
optional  end  required 
Interaction 

Job  Scope  (V,  TI,  A,  P) 


Job  Scope  (V,  TI,  A,  F) 


Job  Characteristic 
Inventory  (V,  TI,  A,  T) 


Modified  JDfl.  Coal 
sitting  end  Job  enrich- 
ment condition*  varied 
In  a Simula tad  Job  en- 
vironment 


Questionnaire  paralleling 
Hackman  and  Lawler  (J971) 
core  dimension*  of  V,  TI, 
A,  ?. 


Clerical  lobs 
(n  n bank 
(N  • 201) 


Clerical 
worker* 
(N  - 60) 


Managers  in  a 

manufacturing 
fire  CK  - 115) 


Enlisted 

Naval 

personnel 

(j<  - 149) 

A number 
of  blue- 
collar 
Joba 

(N  - 594) 

Heterogeneous 

sample  of  em- 
ployees f tom  a 

manufacturing 

firm  (&-  340) 

Paramedical 
and  support 
personnel  at 

a medical 

cantar 
(N  - 766) 


Experimental 
subjects 
(N  - 42) 


Telephone 
operators 
(N  - 80) 


RulLurh  of  per- 
foratum* effec- 
t iv*>ncss ; 
salary  cor- 
rected for 
tenure; 

Internal 

motivation 


Supervisory 
ratings  of 
effort, 
quality, and 
quantity 
producad 


Organisational 
conmltmsnf  ; 
supervisory 
ratings  of  over- 
all performance 

Satisfaction 
with  work 
itself  (SWI) 

Satisfaction 
with  work 
itself  (SWI) 


Satisfaction 
with  work 
itself  (SWI) 


Job  satisfac- 
tion; super- 
visory 
ratings  of 
psrformancet 
expectancies 


Job  satisfac- 
tion; objective 
measures  of  Job 
performance 


Global  Job 

satlefactlon, 

•pacific 

satisfaction; 

supervisory 

ratings  of  job 

behavior . 


Kmpluyi'os  who  had  strong  growth 
not'd k and  n I so  wuru  natisfied  with 
Mic  work  context  (e.g.,  pay, secur- 
ity, supervision)  responded  more 
positively  to  enriched  jobs  than 
employees  with  low  GSS  or  chose 
dissatisfied  with  work  context. 
KPS-dspendent  variable  correla- 
tions vers  ell  significant. 

Where  growth  needs  ware  strong 
end  work  context  satlefactlon 
existed,  the  correlation  of  KPS 
end  performance  was  . 32  and  with 
•alary  was  .50. 

Internal  motivation  significantly 
related  to  quality  (.r  " .25), 
quantity  (jr  • ,22),  work  effort 
- .22).  Relationship#  between 
core  dimensions  and  supervisory 
ratings  not  reported*  Co-worker/ 
supervisory  satisfaction  and  GNS 
mod era tad  the  Internal  motlvation- 
perfovmanc*  relationship. 

Cor*  job  dimensions  aignlf leant ly 
related  to  commitment  but  not  to  job 
performance  ratings,  Need  for 
achievement  moderated  the  Job  ecopa- 
perforttanca  relationship  at  the  .10 
lsvsl  of  significance. 

Job  acope-SWI  correlated  (r  * ,50). 
Scores  on  a Protestant  Ethic  (PI) 
scale  did  not  su>derete  the  job 
acope-SWI  relationship. 

Job  acope-SWI  correlated  (r  * .43). 
PI  did  not  moderate  the  relation- 
ship. 


Job  scope  - SWI  correlated  (r  • .38). 
Whan  SWI  was  predicted  using  both 
job  scope  end  need  for  achievement, 

R was  .50,  Direction  of  achievement 
moderator  inconsistent  with  other 
studies. 

Relationships  with  performance 
ranged  from  .12  for  feedback  to 
.20  with  variety,  Relationships 
between  Job  characteristic!  and 
job  eacief action  were  generally 
higher.  Self-actualisation  need 
strength  moderated  -hesa  rela- 
tionships, while  locus  of  control 
did  not. 

KPS  and  productivity  not  related 
(r  - -.16).  KPS  end  Job  satis- 
faction significantly  related 
(r  - .71).  enrichment  affected 
satisfaction  but  not  work 
quantity.  CNQ  did  not  moderate 
enrichment-satisfaction  or  per- 
formance relationships. 

Significant  relationships  be- 
tween Job  characteristics  and 
global  Job  satisfaction.  Re- 
lationships were  moderated  by 
higher  order  need  strength. 
Relationship*  with  Job  bohavior 
generally  not  aignlf lcaut. 


1 


I 
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job  characteristics  and  satisfaction  are  positive.  With  respect  to  relation- 
ships with  job  performance,  however,  the  results  are  more  equivocal.  Only 
one  study  (Mowday  et  al.,  1976)  examined  the  relationship  between  job  charac- 
teristics and  turnover.  For  high  scope  jobs,  significant  negative  correla- 
tions were  found  between  turnover  and  employees  with  high  achievement  needs. 

Finally,  a number  of  studies  have  considered  why  job  design  affects 
employee  motivation  (Herzberg,  1966;  Lawler,  1969,  1973;  Porter,  Lawler,  & 
Hackman,  1975;  Locke,  1976;  Schwab  & Cummings,  1976;  Hackman  & Oldham,  1976; 
Sims,  Sailagyi  & McKemey,  1976).  With  the  exception  of  llerzberg  (1966), 
most  theoretical  formulations  included  in  these  studies  have  employed  an 
expectancy  theory  perspective.  Simply  stated,  results  showed  that  job 
characteristics  influence  infernal  motivation  and  job  performance  when 
employees  who  work  on  enriched  jobs  see  a relationship  beLween  performing 
well  and  feelings  of  growth,  self-respect,  and  competence.  Jobs  will  be 
motivating  when  they  provide  meaningful  feedback  and  self-control,  and  test 
valued  abilities. 

Organizational  Climate 

Several  major  literature  reviews  ol  organizational  climate  have  been 
conducted  (Forehand  i»  Cilmer,  1904;  Campbell,  Dunnette,  Lawler,  & Weick, 

1970;  Campbell,  Bownas,  Peterson,  & Dunnette,  1974;  James  & Jones,  1974a; 
Heilriegel  & Slocum,  1974;  Payne  S Pugh,  1976),  Forehand  and  Cilmer  (1964) 
define  organizational  climute  as  "a  set  of  cliarac ter 1st ics  that  (1)  describe 
an  organization  and  that  distinguish  the  organization  from  other  organiza- 
tions, (2)  are  relatively  enduring  over  time,  and  (3)  Influence  the  behavior 
of  people  in  the  organization"  (p.  632).  Utilization  of  employee  perceptions 
of  organization-wide  characteristics  (e.g.,  training  effectiveness,  perfor- 
mance feedback,  coworker  cooperation,  supervisory  effectiveness)  can  often 
be  used  to  diagnose  human  resource  management  areas  most  in  need  of  manage- 
ment attention.  Most  researchers  utilize  a perceptual  approach  for  measuring 
organizational  climate;  that  is,  climate  is  measured  indirectly  via  descrip- 
tions of  various  organizational  procedures  and  characteristics  provided  by 
organizational  members.  Climate  is  generally  conceptualized  as  a macro, 
descriptive,  and  organizationally-oriented  construct  (Schneider,  1975a). 

Since  the  Forehand  and  Cilmer  (1964)  review,  approximately  100 
articles  have  appeared  in  the  psychological  literature  to.  using  on  con- 
ceptual or  empirical  issues  associated  with  utilization  ol  the  construct 
(Lau,  1976),  Organizational  climate-employee  behavior  studies  are  summarized 
in  Tabic  A-2. 

Organizational  Structure 

A considerable  number  of  studies  cited  below  addressed  either  (1) 
the  direct  impact  of  structural  characteristics  (e,g.,  organizational  size, 
formalization  of  rules  and  routines,  organizational  Jevel)  upon  employee 
attitudes  and  behaviors;  or  (2)  the  relative  influence  on  employee  behavior 
of  structural  and  individual  characteristics.  Kesults  of  those  studies  are 
reviewed  below. 

A number  of  reviews  have  focused  upon  structural  characteristics 
and  their  direct  relationship  to  Individual  and  organizational  behavior. 
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Dapendan t 
Varisbloa 


Downey , 

HelXr legal,  and 

llocum  (1971) 


Ellison  stal. 
(Hots  12) 


/arris  (1969) 


Predsrlksan 

(1966) 


Six  factor  analysed 
scalaa  decision 

asking,  warech,  risk, 
rewards) 


Management  Audit 
Survsy  (HAS) 


Six  organisational  factors 
(a. I..  involvement  in 
technical  work)  diversity 
uf  task  activities) 


Han  ipulei  loot  of  climate 
conditions 


U.S.  Ewploy- 
nant  SeivJce 
(261  offlcaa) 


Engineers 

(N-131) 


Organisational  climate  Interacted 
with  individual  paraonallty 
in  ltifluanclni  job  satisfaction 
ana  ptrformencs.  Significant 
lntsrsctions  reported  for  tvo  of 
six  cllaata  factors. 

Kansgament  practices  assisted  by 

HAS  significantly  ralatad  to  USIS 
product ivicy  criteria.  Operational 
efficiency,  performance  feedback, 
■orals,  satisfaction  with  pay,  and 
work  satisfaction  acalas  wnt  valid, 
correlating  ulth  flvs  of  six  parlor- 
sane*  critarLa 


Job 

satisfaction; 

Job 

performance 


Six  lyatis* 

psrforaanca 
criteria  (s.g. 
output  in  tala 
t Ion  to  coat, 
pirnnt  of 
applicants 
placed) 


Output  (s*g.|  Low  but  statistically  significant 

nuabsr  of  parents,  rutrilalions  batwaan  organisational 
tachnlcsl  report^  factors  and  performance.  Halt t ion - 
supervleory  ships  consistently  strongar  whan 

tetlngq  parforaanca  waa  measured  before 

organisational  factors. 

Job  Innovative  cl ins  tea  yielded  higher 

satisfaction!  and  aora  predictable  productivity. 

Job  Consistent  c limits*  yielded  Mora 

pwrfunsunca  predictable  productivity.  Work 

Methods  dapmdad  upon  cllaata 
perceptions. 


rrladlandsc  and 
Herguiiaa 

(lWt) 


help  in  and  Croft's 
OCOQ 


Production  Job  Organisational  cllaata  affected 

Workora  satisfaction  satisfaction  aa  moderated  by  work 

(N-93)  values,  Islatlonahlpe  varied  by 

type  of  cllaata  and  ‘ob  satisfaction 

■assure. 


Frladlsnosr  and 
Qraanbarg  (1971) 


Oavln  and  Kows 

(1V73) 


Supper tlvsnsss  of 
cllaata  (new  worker 
treatment,  peer 
and  supervisor 
support) 


Psychological  cllaata 
(e.g.,  structure! 
hindrance,  rewards, 
challenge) 


Hard  core 

unemployed 

<*•478) 


five  firma- 
menagarlal 

level 

omptoyaas 

(H-1059) 


Job 

ratantloui  work 
affect lvannua) 
work  behavior 


General 
satisfaction i 
self-reported 
psrforaanca  and 
expectancies! 
auparviaury 
performance 
evaluations 


Job  psrforaancs  and  rataatlou 
unrelated  ro  attitudes,  work 
B*>Llvatlon,  previous  work  history, 
and  biographical  data.  Sola 
correlate  of  work  af fsctlvanasa 
and  behavior  was  the  degree  of 
supportlvanaaa  perceived  by  workers. 
Tenure  correlations  not  reported. 
Significant  ralstionshipa  between 
cllaata  and  axpactanclaa!  and  job 
satisfaction  (*»dn  £*.23),  No 
significant  relationships  with  salf- 
rsportsd  performance,  Only  three 
of  IS  correlations  with  supervisory 
• /a  lust  ions  significant.  Nixed 
rssulte  found  for  clliasca  «s  a 
moderator  be  twain  motivation  and 
outcome  variable!. 


Cevin  U97Ja) 


Work  environment 
perceptions  (a.g.. 
structure,  hindrance, 
r swards , challenge) 


Domestic  alrlins  Mental  health 
employees  in  (e.g.,  intsr- 

both  line  (N-237)  personal 
and  staff  lobs  relations,  job 
(N-214)  satisfaction)! 

supervisory 

evaluations 


Significant  relationship  between 
perceived  work  environment  and 
■assures  of  ssiployss  mental 

health  criteria.  Forty-four 
paresnt  of  r 1 IsMts-suparvisoiy 
evaluation  corslstions  wars 
algnlcant  beyond  the  .03  level. 


Gavin  end 
Oraenhaws  (1976) 


James  and  Jonas 

(1974b) 


Work  snvlronMnt 
perceptions  (a.g., 
structure,  hindrance, 
rewards,  chsllsngs) 


Psychological  climate 
(a.g.,  conflict  and 
ambiguity,  job  challenga 
workgroup 
cooperation) 


Domestic  alrivna  Mental  health 
aaployses  In  (a.g,,  int«r- 

bath  line  (M»»^7)  personal 
and  staff  lobs  relations,  jol 
(M»214)  sstlsfsctlon) 


relations,  job 
sstlsfsctlon) | 
supervisory 
avalusL Ions 

Individual 
lavsl  criteria 
(intention  to 


Organisational  tenure  Moderated  the 
relstlonshlp  between  work  environ- 
ment perceptions  end  outcome 
criteria  only  in  the  Una 
organisation. 


Navy  anlisted  Individual 

personnel  lavsl  criteria 

(N»4J1S)  (intention  to 

assigned  to  20  ceanl  1st, prow 

ship  cion  rate,  over- 

all jub  satisfac- 
tion) 


Psychological  climate  correlated 
with  .r.tant  to  reanllat  (re.36), 
with  prowotion  rate  (jr-.jf)i  srtd 
sat li faction  (£-.49), 


Jones  and  Psychological  clime;*  Navy  enlisted 

Jews#  (in  press)  (e.g.,  conflict  end  personnel 

ambiguity,  Job  challonge,  (H-4J13) 
workgroup  cooperation)  assigned  Co  20 
■hips 


Hhlp  division  Cllaata  clusters  correlated  .41 
level  criteria  and  ,J9  with  a composite  criteria  (e.g, 
(composite  crl-  quality  of  work,  requests  for 
tariun  for  two  transfers)  for  two  eubasmplee 
eubsamplas) 


*£££.  A number  of  studies  that  relate  cllmste  variables  to  Navy  resoUetment  criteria  are  nut  cited  (e.g., 
Drexler  4 lowers,  1*73). 


Table  A-2  (Cant  inuvti) 


Researchers 


Kaczka  *n. I Kirk 
(3968) 


LaFcxli  •**  and 
Sima  (] 975) 


Lawler,  Hall, 
and  Oldham  (1976) 


Litvin  and 
Stringer  (1968) 


Lyon  and 

Ivanuevirh  (1976) 


Pritchard  and 
Karaa.lck  (1973) 


Schneider  and 

Hall  (19/2) 


Schneider  and 

Snyder  (1975) 


Schneider  (1975b) 


Waters,  Roich, 
and  Bat lls  (197;) 


Not?,  A number  of 
JJrexler  & Bowers, 


Climate  Dependent 

Instrument  Sample  Variable  Result r 


Dimensions  of  managerial 
climate  (e.g.,  leadurahip 
style,  coat  emphasis) 


Litvin  and  Stringer's 
climate  questionnaire 
and  House  and  Rizzo's 
Organizational  Practice* 
Questionnaire  (OPQ) 


Bipolar  adjective 
aca  lea 


Manipulations  of  climate 
cr-ndi  c Iona  (author t tar lan , 
democratic,  achieving) 


Hal  pin  and  Cruft's  0CI»0 


Campbell  and  Pritchard 
questionnaire  (e.g., 
autonomy,  structure, 
rewards,  support t venous) 


Work  climate  (e.  g. , 
Huperviaion  effectiveness, 
work  challenge,  person? 1 
acceptance,  autonomy) 

Agency  climate 
questionnaire 


Agency  climate 
questionnaire 


Selected  acalen 

fiom  Hal  pin  and  Croft's 

OCDQ,  Li twin  and 

St- inger'a  scale,  and 

House  and  Rizzo's  OPQ 


Computer 

Hlmulaiion 


Med i cul 
Complex 
(N«997) 


Scientists  in 

21  R6.D 

organizat tons 

(N-291) 


I'xperl  mental 
•sub  Jccts 
(N-45) 


Nurses  (N«  35) J 
administrative 
personnel 
(N-19‘>) 

Managers 

(N-7h) 


Parish 
priests 
(H- 371) 


50  life 
insurance 
agencies 
(N-522) 


Life 

insurance 
agent  s 
(N-9l4) 


Perfonoanco  of 
a modul  lino 
(e.g, , profits, 
sales,  group 
collusion) 

Job 

satisfaction; 
supervisory 
rut  Inga  ol  job 
performance 


Job 

sut lsfact ion; 
rated  technical 
performance, 
arirolustrut ive 
perlorroance , and 

overall  Job 
performance 

Job 

sat Isf action; 

Joo 

performance 


Job 

satisfaction 


-I.il: 

sat  is  tact  ion; 
Job 

per iormancf 
rulings 


Job 

sal  is  1 act  ion 


Need 

satisfaction; 

Job 

satisfaction; 

performance 
indices  of  agency 
effectiveness , 
and  turnover 

Tenure;  auies 


Fmpluyrvs  Job 

in  seven  radio  satis fact ion; 
and  TV  slat  Iona  ae ) t -reported 
(N-105)  efi-ut  and 

perl  umwnrp 


Performance  was  affected  by  organi- 
zational climate.  In  moat  i.isea, 
•jnployee- centered  rllnute  yielded 
■ilgher  pel  furmnnep. 


Siguil leant  relationship  between 
climate  and  sue isfac Lion  hc-jics , 

He la t ion ships  with  performance 
rangpd  lroio  „09  to  .26  (mdn  r«,10). 
Argument  wndo  that  eat  is  lac  cion  and 
climate  relate  differently  to 
pel  1 Ji mance, 

Med iun  correlation  of  .25  between 
climate  and  jab  performance.  Median 
correlation  of  .67  between  climate 
and  job  satisfaction. 


Different  styles  of  leadership 
created  different  climates  and 
effect a u,  un  outcome  measures. 
Achieving  climate,  ior  example, 
arouaed  achievement  mot i vat  ions 
and  led  to  higher  sat  inf act  ion  and 
performance, 

lil  l mate  dimensiona  wire 

iound  to  influence  individual  .job 

satisfaction.  Climate  perceptions 

differed  for  nurses  and 

administrators. 

Climate  strongly  related  to 
aatlsfarlLun  (mdu  £-,50),  Only  two 
of  11  climate  dimensions  related 
tv  performance.  Regardless  of 
Individual  personality  rhurarter- 
Ist  ics  (l-.PPS),  highly  supportive 
climates  were  associated  with 
higher  | ob  sal J stact ion. 

Moderately  strung  relationship 
between  work  climate  aiul 
sat  is  fact  ion, 


Lap loyecn  agreed  more  on  climate 
perceptions  thun  on  job  satisfaction; 
satisfaction  more  stt.mgly  related 
to  turnover  than  climate*  Neither 
satisfaction  or  < 1 imat e were 
strongly  related  to  performance 
data. 


Type  ot  organization  affected  the 
relationship  between  the  fit  uf 
new  agent  climate  expectations/ 
preferences  to  the  agency  or  new 
agent  success.  Although  ior  relations 
with  criteria  generally  not  aignifi- 
r*nt  , correlation  of  .17  reported 
for  tenure  in  one  organizational 
aubgruup. 

None  of  the  climate  factor 
dimensions  and  very  few  of  the  22 
climate  acalea  were  related  to 
self-ratings.  Results  may  have 
been  influenced  by  dependent 
variable  ceiling  effects. 


studies  ..hat 
1973). 


relate  climate  vai  tables  to  Navy  ruanliatment  criteria  are  r»ut  cited  (e.g.  , 
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Porter  and  Lawler  (1965)  concluded  Chat  organizational  level  and  subunit 
size  had  the  strongest  relationship  to  job  attitudes,  turnover,  and  job  per- 
formance. The  impact  of  structural  organizational  factors  (as  a main 
tffecc)  had  a stronger  effect  on  job  attitudes  and  turnover  than  on  job 
performance,  Campbell  et  al.  (1974),  which  updated  the  earlier  Porter  and 
Lawler  (1965)  review,  ai so  concluded  that  size  and  hierarchical  level  had 
the  strongest  relationships  with  outcome  measures.  Additional  organiza- 
tional structure  reviews  have  been  conducted  by  James  and  Jones  (1976)  and 
Cuimnings  and  Berger  (1976)  with  similar  findings. 

Herman  and  Hulin  (1972)  tested  the  relationship  between  structural 
and  individual  characteristics  and  dependent  measures  of  job  satisfaction. 
Results  Indicated  that  satisfaction  was  associated  with  structural  variables 
more  than  individual  characteristics  (tenure,  age,  and  education).  Herman, 
Dunham,  and  Hulin  (1975)  reported  that  individual  characteristics  accounted 
for  9 percent  of  the  variance  associated  with  Job  satisfaction;  structural 
characteristics  (department  and  job  level),  19  percent;  and  interaction 
effects,  6 percent.  Several  other  studies  have  indicated  that  Job  satisfac- 
tion is  more  highly  related  to  structural  than  Individual  characteristics 
(O'Reilly  & Roberts,  1975;  Newman,  1975;  O'Reilly,  1977). 
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APPENDIX  B 

RECRUIT  BACKGROUND  QUESTIONNAIRE 


RECRUIT  BACKGROUND  QUESTIONNAIRE 


Under  the  authority  uf  S USC  101,  Rrner.il  Information  about  vow, 
your  family,  vonr  homo,  .uni  aomr  < * I tin*  ililuy,:;  ymi  in.iv  h.ivr  iluiip 
before  you  Joined  the  Navy  is  requested  in  order  to  help  the  Navy 
in  ice  recruitment  of  sailors.  The  information  provided  uy  you 
will  not  become  a part  of  your  official  record.  It  will  be  used 
for  research  purposes  only.  (You  are  not  required  to  provide  this 
information.)  Social  Security  Number  la  required  only  to  identify 
individual®  in  the  event  of  a follow-up  questionnaire.  There  will 
b«  no  advarae  consequences  should  you  elect  not  to  provide  the  re- 
queued Information  or  any  part  of  it. 


Direct  ions 


I 

i 


1.  This  questionnaire  la  not  a test  and  there  are  no  "right"  answers  to  tha 
questions.  Your  answers  will  be  treated  In  confidence  and  will  bo  used 
for  raaaarch  purposes  only.  This  questionnaire  will  in  no  way  affect 
your  tour  in  the  Navy. 


2.  Take  yonr  Central  Purpose  OMR  answer  sheet  and  turn  to  the  side  marked 
with  a large , blue  "B"  and  "C.”  Turn  the  sheet  so  that  the  heavy  dark 
lines  are  et  the  bottom  of  the  page,  facing  you.  Use  a number  2 soft  lead 
pane  11.  Print  your  name,  last  name  first,  in  tha  boxes  provided.  If  your 
last  name  is  less  than  nine  1st  tars,  leave  a blank  after  your  last  name, 
then  use  your  first  name  in  the  remaining  boxes  as  shown  in  tha  example 
below; 


EXAMPLE: 


Halbert  Rosen 


"Cas  t ""TTame  , 


Wok 


EN 


\H\A 


Balov  aach  box.  bl.ck.n  lit  tha  ctrcl.  that  match*.  tha  latter  of  your  n.m. 
•nter.d  In  that  box.  Ba  aura  Co  blackan  aach  ctrcl*  complet.ly ■ If  there 
era  blank  boxa. , darken  the  empty  circle  below  th.  blank  box. 

EXAMPLE:  Right  Wrong 


1 C 0 I 

®*ooo 


•®o84 

®®§(o& 

A »C  0 I 

©®oeo 


3.  Complete  the  following  information  blocks  on  your  answer  sheet j 


a.  "Social  Security  No."  Write  in  your  Social  Security  number,  and 
blacken  in  the  appropriate  circles. 

b.  1 "Male -Female . " Blacken  in  the  appropriate  circle. 

c.  "Highset  Grade  Passed."  In  the  bottom  left  corner,  indicate  the 
highest  grade  of  formal  ochool  you  have  completed  or  passed. 

4.  Look  st  the  SPECIAL  CODES  section  of  your  answer  sheet  and  darken  the 
circle  that  matches  your  answer  to  each  of  the  following  quest-ions. 

Note:  On  tha  answer  sheets,  items  reed  across  (item  A,  Item  B,  etc.,  and 
the  possible  rssponsee  to  each  item  reed  down  (0,  1,  2,  3,  etc.). 


SPECIAL  CODES 


What  is  your  Recruit  Training  C. 

Coiauand? 

0.  Orlando 

1.  San  Diego 

2.  Great  Lakes 

Do  you  pl*n  to  attend  s Class  "A" 
school?  D. 

0.  Yes,  I was  guaranteed  a Cl use 
"A"  school 

1.  Yes,  if  the  option  is  available 

2.  No,  I do  not  plan  to  attend  a 
Class  "A"  school,  although  I 
am  eligible. 

3.  No.  I am  not  eligible  for  a 
Clean  1 a"  school 
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What  Is  your  current  marital  status? 

0.  Single  (never  married) 

1.  Married 

2.  Divorced 

3.  Separated 

4 . Widowed 

Arcs  you  a high  school  graduate? 

\ . Yes,  I have  a diploma 
2.  No,  I did  not  finish  high 
achool 

1.  I have  a GED  certificate  or 
equivalent . 


f 


I 


* i 

‘J 


SPECIAL  CODES  (continued) 


Answer  questions  "E"  through  "K"  in  the  "SPECIAL  CODES"  section  of  your  answer 
sheet. 


E.  What  was  the  size  of  your  home 
town? 

0.  A farm  or  a a mall  town  (Ices 
than  5,000  people) 

1.  A town  (5*000  - 50,000  people) 

2.  A city  (50,000  - 250,000  people) 

3.  A suburb  of  a large  city 

4.  A large  city  (more  than  250,000 
people) 

F,  Which  area  of  the  country  arc  you 
from? 

0.  North  east 

1.  South 

2.  Midwest 

3.  West 

C.  Have  you  taken  trade  school,  corres- 
pondence, or  other  job-related 
courses  of  instruction? 

0.  No,  I have  never  taken  such 

courses  outside  of  high  school 
I*  Yes,  I have  taken  one  course, 
but  I did  not  finish  it 

2.  Yes,  I have  finished  one  course 

3.  Yes,  I have  finished  several 
courses 

H.  What  were  your  grades  in  high  school? 


0. 

A 

s 

1. 

A 

s 

and 

ti'e 

2. 

B 

s 

3. 

B 

» 

and 

C'a 

4. 

c 

a 

5. 

c 

s 

and 

D'b 

6. 

u 

H 

OI 

below 

I.  How  many  times  were  you  suspended 
or  expelled  from  school7 

0.  Never 

1 . Once 

2.  Twice 

3.  Three  times 

4.  More  than  three  timus 

J.  During  your  last  two  years  of 
high  school,  how  often  were  you 
sent  to  the  office  for  discipli- 
nary reasons? 

0.  Never 

1.  Seldom 

2.  O':  ten 

K.  Wliat  were  you  doing  at  the  time 
you  joined  the  Navy? 

0.  Going  to  high  school 

1.  Going  to  trade  school 

2.  Going  to  college 

3.  Working  at  a full-time  Job 

4.  Working  at  odd  Jobs 

5.  Neither  going  to  school  nor 
working 


Turn  your  answer  sheet  over  so  that  the  large  letter  "A”  is  facing  you.  Yuur 
answers  to  the  rest  of  the  questions  in  th«  questionnaire  must  be  recorded  in 
Section  A ot  the  answer  sheet.  There  must  be  no  stray  marks  anywhere  on  the 
answer  sheet.  If  you  change  an  answer,  completely  ciusc  the  original  mark. 

6.  Head  each  question  carol ully,  then  select  the  response  that  beat  applies 
to  you.  For  each  item,  blacken  the  appropriate  circle  (A,  B , C,  U,  or  E)  on 
the  answer  sheet. 


SECTION  ONE 

Decide  how  well  the  statements  below  describe  your  hiw*k  ground  vm.J  feelings 
toward  Jobs,  school,  and  the  Navy.  For  each  statement,  mark  your  answer  sheet 
using  the  following  scale: 


0 

Strongly 

Disagree 

® 

Disagree 

© 
Don*  t 
Know 

® © 

Agree  Strongly 

Agree 

1.  1 would  be  happier 

1 could  stay  close 

in  the  Navy 
to  home. 

If 

3. 

I have  already  decided  what  my 
career  is  going  to  be. 

2.  I will  go  back  to  school  after 
get  out  of  the  Navy. 

I 

4. 

1 expect  to  see  some  of  the  world 
before  I leave  the  Navy. 
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5 

\ 


To  answer  questions  5 - 44,  use  the  following  scaler 


Strongly 

Disagree 


O 

DiBagrue 


I would  prefer  on-tha-job  training 
Co  a Class  "A"  school. 

t haea  always  had  trouble  getting 
along  with  other  people. 

School  never  mattered  very  much  to 


I.  Whan  1 aa  doing  a job  I don't  lika 
it  aaaaia  to  laat  foravar. 

'•  1 P1*"  t0  ra-anliat  in  the  New  as 

aoon  aa  1 am  eligible, 

0.  1 know  what  1 want  out  of  Ufa. 

1.  1 lika  to  laarn  by  doing,  not  in 
a claearoon. 

2.  If  I had  my  choice,  I would  lika 

to  be  etationad  on  a ahip  ovaraaaa. 

3.  I can  only  taka  ordara  from  people 
1 respect. 

*'  I cannot  etsnd  to  do  patty  joba  like 
dlshvaahing  and  cleaning. 

i,  before  I Joined  the  Navy,  I had 
■y  own  room  and  plenty  of  privacy. 

i.  1 waa  a leader  both  in  echool  and 
in  my  community. 

. If  1 had  the  option  to  gat  out  of 
the  Navy  any  time  X wanted  to,  I 
would  uee  it. 

. I began  eaoklng  cigarettes  at  an 

early  age. 

. I Joined  the  Navy  to  get  Job  train- 
ing I can  uae  vhen  1 get  out. 

. I have  alvaye  bean  able  to  handle 
my  own  problems, 

. X could  get  a good  civilian  lob  any 
time  I wanted  to. 

' all  of  oy  frienda  want  to 

college, 

X need  the  freedom  to  control  mv 
own  life. 

The  main  goal  in  my  lif,  i,  t0  Mk# 
the  most  of  my  abilitiea. 

I liked  aohuol  vary  much. 


Agree  Strongly 

Agree 

6.  I do  not  expect  to  be  higher 
than  a third  cissa  petty  officer 
when  I leave  the  Navy. 

7.  Nothing  is  nxire  important  to  ma 

than  a pleasant  home  and  family 
life.  ' 

I.  I Joined  the  Navy  to  travel  and 
have  new  experiences. 

I.  iivan  if  things  sre  not  going  my 
wsy,  I keep  trying  until  X succead. 

'•  1 t*nnDt  taka  criticieo  from  other 

peopla. 

. I expect  my  Navy  Job  to  be  more 
intaraating  than  Jobs  X could  get 
hack  home . 

. I do  not  mind  welting  for  what  I 
want. 

. I could  handle  any  probleoa  at 
home  and  atiU  atay  in  the  Navy. 

Wiac  X want  moat  in  life  is  to 
have  a challenging  and  exciting 
Job. 

I have  bean  an  active  member  of 
youth  groups  such  as  the  Scouts. 

Navy  job  benafite  (vacation,  health 
care,  and  retirement)  are  batter 
than  I could  gat  in  a civilian  Job. 

If  my  family  needed  ma  back  home, 
l would  have  to  get  out  of  the  Navy. 

X do  not' like  being  told  vhat  to  do. 

I waa  vary  unhappy  about  leaving  home 
for  the  firat  Cime. 

™.n  . ...  ,.n  ..*,n  ecnooi,  my  paranta 
lit  me  ba  as  independent  as  I wanted 
to  be. 

I’m  the  kind  of  person  who  is  going 
to  get  ahead  in  tha  world. 

If  there  were  no  VA  benefits,  I 
would  not  have  Joined  tha  Navy. 

Tha  Navy  offere  me  a chance  for 

a career. 

My  time  in  the  Navy  will  give  me 
a chance  to  become  more  meture 
and  aalf -valiant. 
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iECTION  TWO 


The  following  ‘22  questions  ask  what  you  think  will  liappen  on  your  first  duty 
assignment ■ In  each  question,  '‘your  first  duty  assignment"  means  the  first 
job  you  will  be  assigned  to  after  all  of  your  training  is  completed.  To  answer 
these  quest iona,  use  the  following  scale; 

A - Definitely  will  not  happen 
B - Probably  will  not  happen 
C * Don't  know  if  this  will  happen 
D “ Probably  will  happen 
E - Certainly  will  happen 


A sample  question  is  given  below. 

A.  To  do  a great  deal  of  work. 

If,  for  example,  you  think  that  this  certainly  will  liappen,  you  would  blacken 
Che  space  lettered  "E"  on  your  answer  sheet. 


During  my  first  duty  assignment , I expect: 


45. 

To  feel  motivated  to  contribute 

56. 

People  will  bo  pioud  ol  the  Navy. 

■y  best  offorts  to  the  Navy. 

57. 

The  Navy  will  make  use  of  my 

46. 

The  Navy  will  have  a real  Interest 

individual  talents. 

in  the  welfare  and  moiale  of  me 
and  my  shipmates. 

58. 

To  have  adequate  chances  lor 
advancement . 

47. 

Supervisors  will  be  friendly  and 
easy  to  talk  to. 

59. 

To  get  a feeling  of  accorapl i«h- 
ment. 

4H. 

Supurvlsors  will  help  people  to 
work  together  as  a team. 

60. 

To  gel  recognition  fur  good  work. 

49. 

Shipmates  will  be  friendly  and 

61. 

Supervisors  will  let  me  know  how 

easy  to  talk  to. 

well  I am  doing. 

10. 

Shipmates  will  help  each  other  to 

62. 

To  make  work-related  decisions  on 

give  their  boat  efforts. 

ray  own . 

51. 

To  have  confidence  and  trust  in 

63. 

Supervisors  will  hack  up  the  people 

my  shipmates. 

who  work  lor  then. 

57. 

To  itave  a good  and  worthwhile 

64. 

To  have  someth!  >g  different  to  do 

exper lence . 

every  day. 

53. 

To  have  good  workfng  conditions. 

65. 

To  enjoy  the  work  itself. 

54. 

To  be  created  fairly. 

66. 

To  have  a significant  and  important 
Job. 

55. 

Regulations  will  be  cleat  ly  under- 
stood by  people. 
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SECTION  THREE 


The  following  30  questions  isk  your  opinions  on  policies,  practices,  morale, 
end  fairness  sc  the  Recruit  Training  Command  (KTC),  Use  the  following  scale 
to  answer  questions  67-96. 


® 

0 

© 

© 

© 

Strongly 

Disagree 

Don*  t 

Agree 

Strongly 

Disagree 

Know 

Agree 

During  boot  camp: 

67.  Hy  company  comaander  keeps  ms 
Informed  about  the  things  I 
need  to  know. 

68.  hy  company  couxoandar  doss  a good 
Job  of  raviawlng  and  following 
up  on  work  dona  by  ay  company. 

69.  The  supervision  I receive  makes 
aa  want  to  work  extra  hard. 

70.  My  chances  for  advancaaant  in  the 
Navy  are  not  very  good. 

71.  Hy  company  commander  aarloualy 
considers  suggestions  by  recruits 
and  talks  to  us  about  our  gripes. 

72.  Host  people  in  my  company  believe 
they  have  a good  future  in  the  Navy. 

73.  Haabara  of  my  company  smka  a 
special  effort  to  halp  each  other 
to  gat  tha  job  dona. 

76.  From  what  I have  aaan,  tha  RTC 

is  not  vary  wall  informed  about  how 
the  recruits  feel  about  conditions 
in  boot  camp. 

73.  When  ay  performance  is  dis- 
cussed with  me,  I am  usually  told 
of  ways  to  Improve  uy  performance. 

76.  People  In  ay  company  are  strongly 
encouraged  to  develop  new  ways  of 
doing  things. 

77.  Changes  are  often  made  in  a>  job 
procaduras  and  1 aa  usually  not 
told  why. 

78.  Military  Justice  Is  administered 
fairly  throughout  tha  RTC. 

7$.  Hy  chances  for  advancement  encour- 
age aa  to  rs-enllat  in  the  Navy. 

30.  Hy  company  comaander  almost 
never  aarloualy  considers 
questions  raised  by  recruits. 

81.  Tl.ute  la  a high  degree  of  job 

cooparatlon  among  members  of  ay 
company. 


82.  Tha  quality  of  vork  produced 

by  ray  company  is  usually  high. 

83.  Lines  of  authority  and  responsi- 
bility are  usually  mads  clear  to 
members  of  my  company. 

89.  Thera  ia  an  opun  and  affactlva 

exchange  of  information  and  ideas 
among  members  of  my  company. 

S3.  Members  of  my  company  era  generally 
not  traatad  fairly. 

86.  Good  ldeaa  from  mambara  of  my 
company  era  usually  aant  up  co 
tha  propar  laval  for  action. 

37.  Company  commandara  aaa  that  com- 
pany mambara  get  ell  the  credit 
we  deserve  lor  e good  Job. 

88.  1 almost  always  know  what  la  ax- 
par,  tad  from  ma  in  my  Job  assign- 
ments. 

89.  My  company  parfotun  wall  under 
pressure. 

90.  I am  vary  frequently  given  infor- 
mation about  ay  Job  performance. 

91.  Job  assignments  arm  fairly  made 
in  tha  RTC. 

92.  Hy  company  commander  usually  doss 
a good  job  of  organising  and 
scheduling  jobs. 

93.  Hy  company  quickly  picks  up 

naw  and  bat tar  vays  of  doing  things. 

94.  My  company  commander  usually  makes 

a real  effort  to  lock  for  and  reward 
nav  ideas  and  suggestions. 

93.  Morale  In  my  company  la  usually  high. 

96.  Quits  s bit  of  useful  information 
io  given  to  os  about  my  jo<>  perfor- 
mance. 
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suction  mm 

The  following  9 questions  deal  with  the  way  you  feel  about  your  high  school 
experiences.  Use  the  following  scale  to  answer  questions  97-105. 


© 

0 

© 

© 

© 

Strongly 

Disagree 

Don  * t 

Agree 

Strongly 

Disagree 

Know 

Agree 

During  High  School: 


97. 

Teachers  thought  1 was  one  of 
the  hardest  workers  in  my  class. 

101. 

1 liked  work  tlut  required  a lot 
of  responsibility. 

98. 

When  1 worked,  I maJe  very  high 
demands  on  myself. 

102. 

103. 

I liked  doing  hard  work. 

When  doing  something  difficult. 

99. 

I usually  did  much  more  than  1 
set  out  to  do. 

104. 

1 usually  saw  it  through. 

I could  work  at  something  for  a 

100. 

The  academic,  standards  1 net  lor 
myself  were  pretty  low. 

105. 

long  time  without  getting  tired. 

1 was  very  ambitious. 

SUCTION  FIVE 

The  following  7 questions  ask  how  you  feel  about  different  sod'll  situations. 
Use  the  following  scale  to  Answer  questions  106-112. 


© 0 0 0 © 

Strongly  Disagree  Don’t  Agree  Strongly 

Disagree  Know  Agree 


106. 

You  cannot  be  an  effective  loader 

110. 

Host  people  don't  realize  how 

without  the  right  breaks. 

much  accidental  liappenings 
control  theit  lives. 

107. 

Getting  people  to  du  the  right 
thing  depends  on  ability;  luck 

111. 

Many  times  l feel  that  1 have 

has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with 

little  influence  over  the  things 

it  . 

that  happen  to  me. 

108. 

Who  gels  to  be  boss  of  ton  depends 

112. 

If  you  are  willing  to  work  nard , 

on  who  was  lucky  enough  to  be  in 
the  right  place  first 

you  will  always  be  successful. 

109. 

Capable  people  who  fail  to  be- 
come leaders  have  not  taken  advan- 

tage of  their  opportunities. 

i 


\ 
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SECTION  SIX 


For  each  of  the  conditions  below,  choose  the  letter  which  cones  closest  to 
describing  your  general  living  conditions  In  boot  camp.  Answer  each  question 
by  darksning  tha  appropriate  circle  on  your  answer  sheet. 


A saaple  question 

is  given  below. 

COLOR 

Unpleasant 

Average 

1 l«4S«t\L 

© 

b c 

d 9 

It,  for  example, 

you  feci  chat  tha  color  i. 

extreiBsl.y  unpleasant,  you 

would  darken  Ch. 

circle  "A"  on  your  an.wor 

ahaet. 

LIGHTING 

113. 

Too  din 

Average 

Too  bright 

s 

b 

c 

d 

s 

TEMPERATURE 

11*. 

Hot 

Avarags 

Cold 

s 

b 

c 

d 

• 

VEh’TILAi  ION 

115. 

Poor 

Average 

Good 

a 

c 

d 

• 

CLEANLINESS 

116. 

Uircy 

Avaraga 

Clean 

• 

b 

c 

d 

• 

SIZE 

117. 

Creep ed 

Average 

Hooey 

a 

b 

c 

d 

• 

NUMBER  OP  PEOFLE 

llt>. 

Crowded 

Avaraga 

Uncrowd ad 

a 

b 

c 

d 

• 

PRIVACY 

119. 

None 

Avaraga 

Plenty 

a 

b 

c 

d 

• 

SAFETY 

120. 

Haaardoua 

Avaraga 

Safe 

a 

b 

c 

d 

• 
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APPENDIX  C 

EXIT  QUESTIONNAIRE  FORM 
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EXIT  QUESTIONNAIRE  FORM 


To  by  completed-  by  Service  Member  only 


PRIVACY  ACT 


Under  the  authority  of  *>  USC  101,  general  i n format  Ion  about  you,  your 
family,  your  home,  and  some  of  the  tilings  you  may  have  done  before  you 
Joined  the  Navy  is  requested  in  order  to  help  the  Navy  in  its  recruit- 
ment of  sailors.  The  information  provided  by  you  will  not  become  a 
part  of  your  official  record.  It  will  he  used  for  research  purposes 
only.  (You  are  not  required  to  provide  this  information.)  There  will 
be  no  adverse  consequences  should  you  elect  not  to  provide  the  requested 
information  or  any  part  of  it. 


You  have  requested  to  be  discharged  from  the  Navy,  If  your  request  to  leave 
Che  Navy  was  made  within  the  first  1H1  days  of  active  duty,  remember  that  you 
will  not  be  able  to  receive  Veteran's  benefits  as  a civilian.  If  you  do  not 
know  about  these  benefits,  you  should  ask  at  your  personnel  office. 

In  order  to  help  in  our  efforts  to  provide  a better  life  for  Navy  personnel, 
please  fill  out  the  attached  questionnaire. 

SEAL  THE  COMPLETED  EXIT  QUESTIONNAIRE  IN  THE  ATTACHED  ENVELOPE.  YOU  MUST  DELIVER 
THIS  SEALED  ENVELOPE  TO  YOUR  PERSONNEL  OFFICE  BEFORE  YOUR  DISCHARGE  PAPERS  WILL 

BE  ISSUED  TO  YOU.  THANK  YOU  FOR  YOUR  COOPERATION.  j 

! 

After  you  have  completed  the  questionnaire,  use  the  enclosed  envelope  to  return 

it  to:  i 

i ’ 
i 

Commanding  Officer  ! ' 

Navy  Personnel  Research  and  Development  Center  i 

San  Diego,  CA  92152  | 

Attn:  Code  310AWL  ) 


1.  Name 

Last  First  Initial  SSN  \ 


2 .  Rate 


3.  In  the  apace  provided  below,  please  state,  in  your  ovn  words,  the  main 
resaon  for  your  decision  to  leave  the  Navy. 


SUCTION  QNb 


To  fill  out  this  suction  of  the  questionnaire,  please  choose  the  FIVli  aspects 
of  Navy  life  which  MOST  influenced  your  decision  to  leave  the  Navy.  Once  you 
have  identified  these  five  moat  important  cons iderat ions » rank  them  in  order 
from  most  to  least  important.  Thus*  the  most  important  reason  will  have  a 
1 in  the  space  preceding  it,  the  second  most  important  reason  will  have  a 2 
in  the  space  preceding  it,  and  so  on,  through  number  S. 


1. 

Your  living  conditions 

13. 

The  clearness  of  the  fact 

that  the  things  you  were 

2. 

Getting  feedback  on  how  you 

learning  would  help  you  be 

were  doing 

a butter  sailor 

3. 

The  difficulty  of  training 

14. 

The  chances  for  future  success 
in  the  Navy 

4. 

Getting  credit  for  doing 
good  work 

15. 

The  fairness  with  which  military 
justice  was  carried  out 

5. 

The  interest  your  superiors 
had  in  your  morale 

10. 

The  tairness  wLth  which  work 

# 

assignments  were  made 

6. 

Thu  friendliness  and  helpful- 
ness of  your  superiors 

17. 

The  fairness  with  which  disci- 
pline was  handed  out 

7. 

Counseling  you  received  when 
you  had  problems 

18. 

The  people  you  worked  with 

8. 

The  training  you  got  that 

19. 

Your  super  tors 

helped  you  to  be  a butter 
sailor 

20. 

Navy  life  au  a whole 

9. 

The  interest  you  had  in  your 

21  . 

Family  or  personal  problems 

duties 

back  home 

10. 

Your  fueling  of  doing  worth- 

22. 

hack  of  freedom  and  independence 

while  things 

23. 

Did  not  get  a Class  "A"  school 

11. 

The  sense  the  rules  and 
regulations  made  to  you 

24. 

Disliked  my  job  in  the  Navy 

12. 

Thu  clearness  of  what  was 

25. 

Did  not  get  any  on-the-job 

UApucLt d of  you 

training 
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SECTION  TWO 

Whilo  you  have  been  in  the  Navy*  certain  things  happened  or  did  not  happen  to 
you.  Describe  your  experiences  using  each  of  the  following  statements.  Please 
answer  questions  26-47  by  using  the  following  scale: 


1 

Strongly 

Disagree 


I)  1 sag  roe 


Don  * l 
Know 


•1 

Agree 


Strung  1 y 
Agree 


A sample  question  is  given  below. 

4 A.  Did  a great  deal  of  work. 


If,  for  example,  you  agree  with  this  statement,  you  would  write  the  number 
'‘4“  in  the  space  provided. 


During  my  Navy  experience: 


26. 

1 felt  motivated  to  contribute 
my  best  efforts  to  the  Navy 

36. 

Navy  regulations  were  clearly 
understood  by  people 

27. 

The  Navy  had  a real  Interest 

In  the  welfare  and  morale  of 

37. 

People  ware  proud  of  the  Navy 

28. 

me  and  my  shipmates 

I had  supervisors  who  were 

38. 

The  Navy  made  use  of  my 
individual  talents 

29. 

friendly  and  easy  to  talk  to 

1 had  supervisors  who  helped 

39. 

1 had  adequate  chances  for 
advancement 

people  to  work  together  as 

a team 

40. 

I got  a feeling  of  accomplish- 
munt 

30. 

X had  shipmates  who  ware 
friendly  and  easy  to  talk  to 

41. 

I got  recognition  for  good 
work 

31. 

I : d shipmates  who  helped 
each  other  to  give  their 
best  efforts 

42. 

43. 

1 made  work-related  decisions 
on  my  own 

1 had  supervisors  who  backed 

32. 

I had  confidence  and  trust  it 
my  shipmates 

up  the  people  who  worked  for 
them 

33. 

The  Navy  was  a good  and  worth- 
while experience 

44. 

X had  nomething  different  to 
do  every  day 

34 . 

I had  good  working  conditions 

45. 

I enjoyed  the  work  itself 

35. 

I was  treated  fairly 

46. 

47 . 

I had  a significant  and 
important  job 

1 had  supervisors  who  let 

me  know  how  w«ll  1 was  doing 
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IF  YOU  HAVE  NOT  REACHED  YGUR  riRST  DUTY  ASSIGNMENT , COMPLETE  ONLY  SECTIONS 
ONE  AND  TWO  OF  THIS  QUESTIONNAIRE.  IF  YOU  HAVE  REACHED  YOUR  FIRST  DUTY 
STATION  AND  HAVE  DECIDED  TO  LEAVE  THE  NAVY,  PLEASE  COMPLETE  SECTION  THREE 
THROUGH  SECTION  FIVE. 

1.  Ship Homo  Port 

2.  Division How  long  have  you  been  in  your  present  division? months 

3.  Number  of  men  in  your  division 

4t  In  the  space  provided,  please  describe  the  primary  job  duties  you  perform: 


SECTION  THREE 

The  following  45  questions  ask  your  opinions  on  policies,  practices,  morale, 
and  fairness  at  your  first  duty  station.  Use  the  following  scale  to  answer 
questions  48-92. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Strongly 

Disagree 

Don’t 

Agree 

Strongly 

Disagree 

Know 

Agree 

To  help  you  answer  some  of  the  questions  in  this  section,  you  should  know  what 
Vv.  mean  by  the  fo1  lowing  words: 

a.  IMMEDIATE  SUPERVISOR  - refers  to  the  leudir  * • .tty  Officer  to  whom 
you  reported  directly  and  who  usually  gave  you  your  work  assignments 
and  reviewed  your  work. 

b.  HIGHER  LEVEL  SUPERVISOR  - refers  to  the  Division  Officer  above  your 
immediate  supervisor 

c.  DEPARTMENT  HEAD  - refers  to  the  officer  who  was  the  head  of  the 
several  divisions  that  made  up  your  Department 

d.  THIS  COMMAND  - refers  to  the  ship  or  squadron  to  which  were  assigned. 


During  my  fi^st  duty  assignment: 


48. 

Members  of  my  Division  were 
very  willing  to  share  Infor- 
mation to  help  get  the  work 
done 

54  . 

55  . 

The  supervision  I received 
made  me  want  to  work  extra 
hard 

Compared  to  civilian  pay  for 

49. 

For  the  work  assigned  to  me, 
my  pay- grade  was  sat isfactory 

Jobs  like  mine,  my  pay-grade 
was  unsatisfactory 

50. 

My  Division  handled  difficult 
projects  quite  well 

56. 

My  supervisor  seriously  con- 
sidered suggestions  by  sub- 
ordinates and  calked  to  us 

51. 

My  immediate  supervisor  kept 
me  informed  about  the  things 

about  our  gripes 

I needed  to  know 

■j  /. 

My  Division  Officer  kept  our 
Division  well  informed  about 

52. 

1 got  the  training  T needed 
to  do  my  jobs  well 

58. 

what  was  going  on 

The  chance^  for  advancement 

53. 

My  immediate  supervisor  did 
a good  job  of  reviewing  and 
following  tip  on  work  done  by 
wv  D i v i *4  i on 
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for  people  in  toy  rating  were 
good . 
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59.  Most  people  111  ray  Division 
believe  they  have  a good 
future  in  the  Navy 

60.  Members  of  my  Division  made  a 
special  effort  to  help  euch 
other  to  got  the  work  out 

61.  From  what  I have  soon,  the 
Command  was  not  very  well  in- 
formed about  flow  subordinates 
felt  about  conditions 

62.  When  my  work  performance  was 
discussed  with  me,  1 wuu  usually 
told  of  ways  to  improve  my 
performance 

63.  I was  given  the  authority  I 
needed  to  do  kv  work  well 

64 . People  in  my  Division  were 
strongly  encouraged  Co  develop 
new  ways  of  doing  things 

65.  Changes  were  often  made  in  my 
work  procedures,  and  1 was 
usually  not  told  why 

66.  My  chances  for  advancement 
encouraged  me  to  stay  in  the 
Navy 

67.  Higher  level  supervisors  almost 
never  seriously  considered 
questions  raised  by  subordinates 

68.  There  was  a high  degree  of 
work  cooperation  among  members 
of  my  Division 

69.  It  was  worthwhile  to  work  hard 
to  get  an  advancement  in  this 
Command 

70.  Members  of  my  Dlvialon  had 
fairly  complete  freedom  to 
plan  and  decide  how  they  did 
chair  work 

71 . The  quality  of  work  produced 
by  my  Dlvialon  vaa  usually 
high 

72.  Linas  of  authority  and 
reeponaibllicy  ware  uaually 
made  clear  to  mambara  of 

my  Division 

73.  Quite  a bit  of  wasted  effort 
occurred  in  my  Division 
bacauee  of  poor  planning 

74.  There  was  an  open  and  effective 
exchange  of  information  and 
ldaae  among  mambara  of  my 
Division 

75.  My  immediate  aupervieor  knaw 
enough  about  the  work  of  the 
Dfvleion  to  solve  problame 
that  came  up 


Members  of  my  Division  were  generally 
not  treated  fairly 

Cood  ideas  from  members  of  my  Division 
were  generally  sent  up  to  the  proper 
level  for  action 

Discussions  on  new  ideas  and  ways  of 
doing  things  were  quite  often  hold 
In  my  Division 

Because  of  poor  planning,  instructions 
were  often  changed  after  I started  work 
on  an  assignment 

Higher  level  supervisors  saw  that 
Division  members  got  all  the  credit 
they  deserved  for  u good  job 

Rules  and  procedures  I had  to  follou  in 
my  Division  helped  me  to  do  my  work 
faster 

Considering  what  it  cost  to  live  in 
this  area,  my  pay  was  adequate 

1 almost  always  knew  what  results  were 
expected  from  me  in  my  work  assignments 

My  Division  performed  well  under  pressure 

I was  very  frequently  given  information 
about  my  job  performance 

My  immediate  supervisor  usually  did  a 
good  job  of  organizing  and  scheduling 
work 

My  Division  often  quickly  picked  up 
new  and  better  ways  of  doing  things 

Given  the  opportunity  to  transfer  to 
another  Division,  many  of  the  people  In 
my  Division  would  have  stayed 

The  on-the-job  training  given  to  membere 
of  my  Division  uos  generally  not  very 
good 

My  immediate  supervisor  usually  made 
a real  effort  to  look  for  and  reward 
new  ideas  and  suggestion? 

Morale  In  my  Division  was  usually 
high 

Quite  a bit  of  uaeful  Information 

was  given  to  ms  about  my  Job  performance 


SECTION  FOUR 


Thia  part.  of  the  questionnaire  asks  you  to  describe  the  job  you  had  on  your 
first  duty  station  as  obj ectively  as  you  can.  Please  do  not  use  this  part  of 
the  questionnaire  to  show  how  much  you  liked  or  disliked  your  job.  Questions 
about  that  will  come  later.  Instead,  try  to  make  your  descriptions  as  accurate 
and  as  objective  as  you  possibly  can. 


A sample  question  is  given  below. 


A,  To  what  extent  did  your  Job  require  you  to  work  with  mechanical 
equipment? 


1 2 

.—  3 4 

5 

-0- 7 

Very  little; 

Moderately 

Very  much;  the 

the  Job  required 

job  required 

almost  no  contact 

almost  constant 

wich  mechanical 

work  with  median!-* 

equipment  of 
any  kind 

cal  equipment 

If,  for  example,  youv  job  required  you  to  work  with  mechanical  equipment  a good  deal 
of  the  time — but  also  required  some  paperwork — you  would  circle  the  number  "d,"  as 
was  done  in  the  example  above. 


93.  To  what  extent  did  your  Job  require  you  to  work  closely  with  other  people? 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 


Very  little; 
dealing  with 
other  people 
was  not  at  all 
necessary  in 
doing  the  job 


Moderately; 
some  dealing 
with  others 
was  necessary 


Very  much;  deal- 
ing with  other 
people  was  an 
absolutely  essen- 
tial and  crucial 
part  of  doing  the 
Job 


94.  How  much  freedom  was  there  in  your  job7  That  is,  to  what  extent  did  your  job 
permit  you  to  decide  on  your  own  how  to  go  about  doing  the  work? 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 


Very  little; 
the  job  gave 
me  almost  no 
personal  "say" 
about  how  and 
when  the  work 
was  done 


Moderate  freedom; 
many  things  were 
standardized  and 
not  under  my  con- 
trol, but  I could 
make  some  decisions 
about  the  work 


Very  much;  the  job 
gave  me  almost  com- 
plete responsibility 
for  deciding  bow 
and  when  the  work 
was  done 


95.  To  what  extent  did  your  job  Involve  doing  a ftwhoietl  and  identifiable  piece  of 

work?  That  is,  was  the  job  a complete  piece  of  work  that  had  an  obvious  beginning 
and  end?  Or  was  it  only  a small  part  of  the  overall  piece  of  work,  which  was 
finished  by  other  people  or  by  automatic  machines? 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 


My  Job  was  only 
a tiny  part  of 
the  overall  piece 
of  work;  the 
results  of  re- 
activities could 
net  be  seen  In 
the  final  product 
or  service 


My  job  was  a 
moderate  size 
"chunk"  of  the 
overall  piece  of 
work;  ray  own  con- 
tribution could 
be  seen  in  the 
final  outcome 


My  job  involved 
doing  the  whole 
piece  of  work,  from 
start  to  finish;  the 
results  of  my  activi 
ties  were  easily 
seen  in  the  final 
product  or  service 
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I I'll  ifthrtfl 


i 

i 

\ 


i 

\ 


/ 


96,  How  much  variu tv  wus  there  in  your  Job?  That  is,  to  wliat  lixlrnt  did  the 
Job  require  you  to  do  many  d It  To  rent  things  at  work,  u ing  a variety  of 
your  skills  and  talents? 


1 2 

y 

6 7 

Very  little; 

Moderate 

Very  much;  the  job 

the  job  required 

variety 

required  me  Co  do 

me  to  do  the 

many  different 

li.inii'  i mil  1 ii«' 

111  In}'.::  m.liiy.  .1  mill. 

things  over  and 

bur  ol  dillereut 

over  a;  -n 

skilly  and  talents 

97.  In  general 

, how 

significant  or 

important  was  your  Job?  That  is,  wtire  the 

results  of  your 
of  othei  people 

work  likely  to 

significantly  affect  the  lives  or  well-being 

Not  very 
significant ; 
the  outcomes 
of  my  work  wore 
not  likely  to 
have  Important 
effects  on 
other  people 

• 

Moderately 
signif leant 

Highly  significant; 
the  outcomes  of  my 
work  could  affect 
other  people  in  very 
Important  ways 

96.  To  what  extent 

did  supervisors 

or  shipmates  let 

)ou  know 

hov/  well  you  were 

doing  on  your  job? 

Very  little; 
people  almost 
never  let  me 
know  how  well 

I was  doing 

Moderately; 
sometimes 
people  gave 
me  "feedback;" 
other  times, 
they  didn't 

Very  much;  super- 
visors or  shipmates 

1 rovided  me  with 
almost  constant 
"ieedback"  about 
hov  well  I was  doing 

99.  To  what  extent  did  doing  the  lob  itselT  provide 
your  work  performance?  That  is,  did  the  actual 
about  how  well  you  were  doing — aside  from  any  " 
supervisors  may  have  provided? 

you  with  information  about 
work  itself  provide  clues 
feedback"  shipmates  or 

1 

--2— 

3 

4 

-5 

6— 7 

Vary  little; 
the  Job  itself 
was  act  up  so 
I could  work 
forever  with- 
out finding 
out  how  well 
1 was  doing 


Moderately ; 
sometimes 
doing  the  job 
provided  "feed 
back"  to  me; 
sometimes  it 
didn't 


Very  much;  the  Job 
was  act  up  ao  that 
I got  almost  con- 
stant "feedback" 
as  1 worked  about 
hov  well  I via 
doing 
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Listed  below  are  a number  of  statements  which  could  bo  used  to  describe  a 1 
Job.  You  arc  to  indicate  whether  each  statement  was  an  accurate  or  an  j 
inaccurate  description  ot  your  job.  Once  again,  please  try  to  be  as  objec-  1 
tive  as  you  can  in  deciding  how  accurately  cadi  statement  described  your  j 
jcb,  regardless  of  whether  you  liked  or  disliked  your  job.  j 

1 i 


Write  a number  in  the.  blank  beside  each  statement,  based  on  the  following  scale: 
How  act* u ra t e is  the  statement  in  dc-scril -i i ig  your  job? 

3 4 V ' c * 

Mos t ly 


1 

Very 


Inaccurate 


2 

Most ly 
Inaccurate 


Slightly  Uncertain  Slightly 


7 

Vo  ry 


Inaccurate 


Accurate 


Accurate 


Accurate 


100. 

101. 

The  job  required  me  t.o  use 
a number  of  complex  or 
high-level  skills 

The  job  required  a lot  of 

107 . 

This  jol)  was  one  where  a 
lot  of  other  people  could 
be  affected  by  how  well  the 
work  got  done 

cooperative  work  with  other 
people 

108. 

The  job  denied  tue  any  chance 
lo  use  my  personal  initiative 
or  judgement  in  carrying  out 

102. 

The  job  was  arranged  so  that 

I did  not  have  the  chance  to 

the  work 

.103. 

do  on  on l L re  piece  of  wo rk 
from  beginning  to  end 

Just  doing  the  work  required 

109 . 

Supervisors  often  let  me  know 
how  well  they  thought  1 was 
per  Conning  the  Job 

by  the  job  provided  many 
chances  for  me  to  figure  out 
how  well  1 was  doing 

no. 

The  job  provided  mu  the  chance 
to  completely  finish  the  pieces 
of  work  1 did 

104. 

The  job  was  quite  simple  and 
repetitive 

ill. 

The  Job  itself  provided  very 
few  clues  about  whether  or  not 

I was  performing  well 

105. 

The  Job  could  have  been  done 

106. 

adequately  by  a person  work- 
ing alone — without  talking  to 
or  checking  with  other  people 

The  supervisors  and  shipmates 

112. 

Tin-  Job  gave  me  cone ider able 
opportunity  for  independence 
and  freedom  in  how  1 did  the 
work 

on  this  job  almost  never  gave 
me  any  "feedback"  about  how 
well  I was  doing  lit  my  work 

1 1 i . 

The  job  itself  was  not  very 
significant  or  Important  in  the 
broader  scheme  of  tilings 

! 

5 

j 


! 

Now,  please  indicate  how  you  personally  felt  about  your  job.  £ach  of  the  j 

statements  below  is  something  that  a person  might  say  about  his  or  her  Job.  J 

You  are  to  indicate  your  owti,  personal  feelings  about  youv  Job  by  marking 

how  much  you  agree  with  each  of  the  statements.  J 


Write  a number  til  the  blank  lor  each  statement,  based  on  this  sealer 
How  turn  h dii  you  agree  with  this  statement? 

1 2 ~ I 4 5 6 

Disagree  Disagree  Disagree  Neutral  Agree  Agree 

Strongly  Sliglitly  Slightly 


Agree  \ 

Strongly  ] 


114.  My  opinion  of  myself  went 

up  when  l did  this  Job  well 


lid. 


1 ielt  bad  when  I performed  j 

poorly  on  this  job  | 


115.  Generally  speaking,  1 was 
very  satisfied  uilh  this  job 

116.  I felt  a great  sense  of 
personal  satLsfactionwhe.il  1 
did  this  job  well 

11/.  I frequently  i bought  of 
asking  for  a transfer 


119.  T uas  generally  satisfied  with  t 

the  kind  of  work  I did  in  tills 

] ob 

1 

120.  My  own  feelings  generally  were 
not  affected  much  one  way  or  the 
other  by  how  well  I did  on  thiw 
i ob 


c-a 
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New  please  indicate  how  satisfied  you  were  with  each  aspect  of  your  job 
listed  below.  Once  again,  write  the  appropriate,  number  in  the  blank  beside 
each  statement. 


Write  a number  in  the  blank  for  each  statement,  based  on  this  stale. 


1 

lx l remely 
dis- 
satisfied 


How  satisfied  were  you  with  this  aspeet  of  your  job? 

li"  j“  4 ~ 3 0 7 

Ills-  Nlij.hlly  Neutral  .Ml)',htly  Satisfied  lixtreriely 

satis! led  DLs-  sat  is 1 led  satisliud 

satisfied 


121. 

122. 

123. 

124. 

125. 


The  amount  of  Job  security 

128. 

Thu  amount  of  support  and 

I had 

guidance  1 received  from 

The  amount  of  pay  and  fringe 
benefits  I received 

129. 

my  immediate  supervisor 

The  dograc  to  which  I was 

The  amount  of  personal 

fairly  paid  for  what  I con- 
tributed to  the  Navy 

growth  and  advancement  1 

got  in  doing  my  Job  __ 

130. 

The  amount  of  independent 

The  people  1 talked  to  and 

thought  and  action  1 could 
exercise  in  my  job 

worked  with  on  my  job 

131. 

How  secure  things  looked  for 

The  degree  of  respect  and 

mo  In  the  future  In  the  Navy 

fair  treatment  I received 
from  my  immediate  super- 

132. 

The  chance  to  help  other 

visor 

people  while  ut  work 

126.  The  fueling  of  worthwhile 
accomplishment  I got  from 
doing  my  Job 

127.  The  chance  to  gat  to  know 
other  people  while  on  Che 
job 


133.  The  amount  of  challenge  in 
my  Job 

,134.  The  overall  quality  of  the 

supervision  1 received  in  my 
work 


Listed  below  ere  a number  of  characteristics  which  could  be  present  on  any  Job. 
People  differ  about  how  much  they  would  like  to  have  each  one  preeent  in  their 
own  Jobs.  We  are  intereeted  in  learning  how  much  you  personally  would  like  to 
have  each  one  present  in  your  Job 


l 


Using  thi  scale  below,  please  indicate  the  degree  to  which  you  would  like  to 
have  each  charecterlatlc  present  in  your  job. 


Would  like 
having  this 
only  a mode- 
rate amount 
(or  less) 


Would  Ilka 
having  this 
very  much 


6 7 

Must  have  this 


135.  High  respect  .md  fair  treat- 
ment from  my  supervisor 

136.  Stimulating  and  challenging 
work 


141.  High  salary  and  good  fringe 
benefits 

,142.  Opportunities  to  be  creative 
and  imaginative  in  my  work 


137.  Chances  to  exerciss  indepen- 
dent thought  and  action  in 
my  Job 

138.  Graat  job  security 


,143.  Quick  promotions 

,144.  Opportunities  for  personal 
growth  and  advancumant  in 
my  Job 


139.  Very  friendly  co-uorkere 145.  A sense  of  worthwhile  accom- 

plishment in  my  work 

140.  Opportunities  to  learn  new 
thing*  from  my  work 
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SECTION  five: 


For  each  of  the  conditions  below,  choose  the  letter  which  comes  closest  to  describing 
your  general  living  conditions  at  your  first  duty  station.  Answer  each  question  by 
circling  the  appropriate  number. 


A sample  question  Is 

given  below. 

A. 

COLOR 

Unpleasant 

Average 

Pleasant 

© 

b 

c 

a 

e 

It,  for  example,  you 
letter  "a." 

fee]  chat 

the  color  was  unp 

Icnsant 

, you  would  circle  the 

U6. 

ODOK 

Unpleasant 

Average 

Pleasant 

a 

b 

c 

d 

e 

147. 

NOISE 

Disturbing 

Average 

Not  disturbing 

a 

b 

c 

d 

e 

14«, 

VENT  TUITION 

Poor 

Average 

Good 

a 

b 

c 

d 

e 

149. 

CLEANLINESS 

Dirty 

Average 

Clean 

a 

b 

e 

d 

e 

150. 

SIZE 

Cramped 

Average 

Roomy 

a 

b 

c 

d 

e 

151. 

NUMEER  OF  PKOl'LF 

Crowded 

Average 

Unci owded 

a 

b 

c 

d 

e 

152. 

PRIVACY 

None 

Average 

Plenty 

a 

b 

c 

d 

(! 

151. 

SAFETY 

Hazardous 

Averagi 

Safe 

A 

b 

c 

d 

e 

154. 

LIGHTING 

Too  dim 

Average 

Too  bright 

a 

b 

c 

d 

e 

155. 

TEMPERATURE 

Hot 

Average 

Cold 

a 

b 

c 

d 

€* 
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APPENDIX  D 


FLEET  QUESTIONNAIRE 


FLEET  QUESTIONNAIRE 


Based  on  information  from  this  questionnaire,  Navy  management  will  be  advised  of  the  favorable 
and  unfavorable  aspects  of  Navy  life.  You  have  already  provided  information  like  this  while  you 
war*  in  boot  camp.  Now  that  you  have  been  on  active  duty  for  some  time,  you  can  provide  more 
information.  Your  participation  is  important  and  is  appreciated.  Please  return  your  completed 
quest ionnaire  within  a week  after  you  receive  it. 


PRIVACY  ACT  STATEMENT 

Authority  for  solicitation  of  this  Information  is  5 USC  301.  Information  obtained 
will  be  uaed  to  evaluate  the  impact  various  Navy  policies,  regulations,  and 
procedures  have  on  Navy  personnel.  Your  opinions  as  exprestsd  in  this  question- 
naira  will  not  be  made  a part  of  your  permanent  record,  not  be  used  for  eny  admin- 
istrative actions  concerning  you.  Participation  is  voluntary  and  no  adverse 
consequences  will  result  from  non-participation. 


1.  Use  the  blue  "0WU*  enswer  shear  for  all  your  ansvern. 

a.  All  answers  must  be  completely  blacknned  In  vlth  a soft  lead  pencil.  Do  NOT  uae  Ink. 

Example  t 

RIGHT  WRONC 

• o o OC  X 

b.  There  must  be  no  extra  marks  on  the  answer  sheet.  If  you  change  an  answer,  completely 
erase  your  first  mark. 

c.  USE  0NI.Y  THE  SIDE  OK  THE  ANSWER  SHEET  HARKED  "BC." 


2,  Complete  the  following  Information; 

a.  EAST  NAME:  Print  your  last  name  in  the  boxes  under  "Lest  Name."  Below  each  box, 
blacken  in  the  clrla  that  matches  that  letter  of  your  name. 

b.  SOCIAL  SECURITY  NUMBER:  Print  your  social  security  number  In  the  boxes  under  "Social 
Security  No."  Below  each  box  blacken  in  the  circle  with  the  matching  number. 

c.  MALE  OR  FEMALE:  Blacken  the  rirrlr  next  io  the  appropriate  Bex. 

d.  BIRTHDATF:  Blacken  in  the  circles  next'  to  Lhe  month  and  under  the  year  of  your  hirth. 
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SPECIAL  CODES : Look  at  the  box  labelled  "Special  Codes,"  For  each  of  the  following 
quest  lone,  blacken  in  thu  circle  in  the  appropriate  letter  column  with  the  numher  in 
it  that  matches  your  answer. 


Column  A 


Column  B 


Column  C 


Column  D 


Columns 


COLUMN  I 

0 - AB 

1 - AC 

2 » AD 

3 “ AE 

4 - AG 

5 « AK 

6 - AM 

7 - AO 

8 - AQ 

9 » AS 


Which  of  the  following  best  Column  E - where  are  you  stationed? 

deocribes  your  duty  ctetlon? 

0 - Air  Squadron 

1 - Amphibious  Ship 

2 - Carrier 

3 - Deatroyer/Cruiser 

4 - Service  Ship 

5 « U.S.  Shore  Installation 

6 - Oversees  Shore  Installation 

7 “ Submarine 

8 “ Tender 

Column  F - Choose  the  correct  statement. 

Choose  the  correct  statement. 

0 « I am  a petty  officer. 

0 - I hove  never  attended  1 - I am  a designated  striker, 

A-school.  2 - I am  striking  for  a rating. 

1 - I dropped  out  of  A-schoool.  3 - I am  not  striking  for  a rating. 

2- 1  am  in  A-school. 

3- 1  have  graduated  from 
A-achool, 


0 - I am  on  a ship  (sub)  that  is 

deployed . 

1 - 1 am  on  a ship  (sub)  that  is 

seldom  underway. 

2 - I am  on  a ship  (sub)  that  is 

in  the  yards. 

3 - 1 am  in  a stateside  shore 

installation. 

4 - I am  in  a shore  billet  overseas. 


- What  work  do  you  do  moat? 

0 - Work  in  a rating 

1 - Mess  cooking 

2 - Compartment  cleaning 

3 - Chipping  paint  4 painting 

4 - Other 


Column  C - Are  you  in  s special  Navy  program 

that  will  allow  you  to  be  discharged 
voluntarily  before  the  end  cf  your 
first  enlistment? 

0 - Yes 

1 “ No 


- Do  you  plan  on  completing 
your  first  enlistment? 


Column  H - How  would  you  describe  your  Job 
performance? 


0 - Definitely,  yes 

1 « Probably 

2 - I don't  know 

3 - Maybe  not 

4 - No 


0 « Excellent 

1 - Good 

2 - Fair 

3 “ Poor 


thru  Q - If  you  ate  striking  for  a rating,  or  are  rated,  which  rating  is  it? 


COLUMN  J 

0 - AT 

1 - AW 

2 - AK 

3 - AZ 

4 - BM 

5 - RK 

6 - BT 

7 - Ull 

8 - CF. 

9 - CM 


COLUMN  K 

0 - CTa 

1 - CT1 

2 - CUM 

3 - CTO 

4 - CTF 

5 - CTT 

6 “ DK 

7 - DM 

8 - DP 

9 - ns 


COLUMN  L 

0 - DT 

1 - EA 

2 - EH 

3 - EH 

4 - EO 

5 - ET 

6 - EW 

7 - FT 

8 - CM 

9 - GS 


COLUMN  H COLUMN  N 


0 

HM 

n 

MM 

1 

NT 

1 

MN 

2 

IC 

2 

MR 

3 

IM 

J 

MS 

4 

IS 

4 

MT 

5 

JO 

5 

MU 

b 

LI 

6 

NC 

7 

LN 

7 

OM 

8 

MA 

6 

OS 

9 

ML 

9 

or 

COLUMN  P COLUMN  Q 


0 

- 

PC 

0 

- 

ST 

1 

- 

PH 

1 

- 

sw 

2 

- 

PM 

2 

- 

TD 

*1 

■J 

= 

Tilt 

a n 

3 

- 

rri 

4 

» 

PR 

4 

- 

UT 

5 

- 

QM 

5 

- 

YN 

6 

RM 

7 

" 

SH 

8 

- 

SK 

9 

- 

SM 
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The  following  questions  ask  your  opinions  on  policies,  practices,  morale,  and  fairness  at  your 
current  duty  station.  Use  the  following  scale  to  answer  questions  1-44.  Blacker,  in  the  circle 
under  the  letter  chat  best  matches  your  answer. 


A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

Strongly 

Don*  t 

Strongly 

Disagree 

Disagree 

Know 

Agree 

Agree 

A sample  question  is  given  below. 

A.  X do  a great  deal  of  work. 

If,  for  example,  you  AGREE  with  this  statement,  you  would  blacker,  in  the  circle 
under  D on  the  answer  sheet. 


Begin  with  question  1 and  USE  THE  "B"  eectlon  of  the  answer  sheet.  Be  sure  the  numbers  on  tha 
answer  sheet  natch  the  question. 


SECTION  OHE 


1.  I rectlva  good  counseling  when  I have 
problems. 

2.  Discipline  is  handed  out  with  fairness. 

3.  The  people  I work  wi^h  are  friendly  and 
easy  to  talk  to. 

\i.  The  Navy  makes  use  of  my  individual 
talents. 

3.  I have  adequate  chances  for  advancement. 

6.  I gee  a feeling  of  accomplishment. 

7.  I get  credit  for  good  work. 

6.  I enjoy  most  of  the  work  I am  assigned. 

9.  I have  a aignificant  and  important  Job. 

10.  I have  supervisors  who  let  me  know  how 
well  I an  doing, 

11.  My  immediate  supervieor  keeps  me  informed 
about  things  1 need  to  know. 

12.  X have  had  or  am  getting  the  training  to 
do  my  Jobs  well. 

13.  My  supervisor  does  a good  Job  of  reviewing 
and  following  up  on  work  done  by  my  Division 

14.  My  supervisor  pays  attention  to  our 
suggestions. 


15.  Most  people  in  my  Division  feel  they  have 
a good  future  in  the  Navy. 

16.  Members  of  my  Division  make  a special 
effort  to  help  each  other  get  the  work 
done. 

17.  My  Conmand  knows  how  we  feel  about 
general  conditions. 

18.  People  in  my  Division  are  strongly 
encouruged  to  develop  new  ways  of  doing 
things. 

19.  Changes  are  often  made  in  my  work 
procedures  and  I am  usually  not  told  why. 

20.  There  is  a high  degree  of  work  cooperation 
in  my  Division. 

NOTE:  Go  to  the  top  of  tha  next  column  on  tha 

anauar  eheet  to  aneiMz'  the  next  question. 

number  21  ■ Be  aura  you  are  on  aide  B. 

21.  The  quality  of  work  produced  by  my 
Division  is  usually  high. 

22.  Members  of  my  Division  are  generally 
treated  fairly. 

23.  Good  ideas  from  members  of  my  Division 
are  generally  sent  to  the  proper  level 
for  action, 

24.  The  Command  sees  that  people  in  my 
Division  get  all  the  credit  they  deserve 
for  a good  Job. 
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A 

B 

c 

D 

£ 

Strongly 

Don ' t 

Strongly 

Disagree 

Disagree 

Know 

Agree 

Agree 

25.  I almost  always  know  what  results  ara 
expected  from  my  work  assignments. 

26.  My  immediate  supervisor  usually  does  a good 
job  of  organizing  and  scheduling  work. 

27.  My  Division  often  quickly  picks  up  new  and 
better  ways  of  doing  things. 

28.  The  on-the-job  training  given  to  members 
of  my  Division  is  generally  very  good. 

29.  My  supervisor  looks  for  and  rewards  new 
ideas  and  suggestions. 

30.  Morale  in  my  Division  is  usually  high. 

31.  In  my  job  I must  use  a number  of  complex 
or  high  level  skills. 

32.  I am  left  on  my  own  to  do  my  work. 

33.  Just  by  doing  the  work  required  by  my 
job  I can  see  how  well  I am  doing. 

34.  My  job  is  quite  simple  and  repetitive.. 

35.  Other  people  are  affected  by  how  well 
my  Job  Is  done. 

36.  My  job  gives  me  the  chance  to  use  my 
personal  Judgment  in  carrying  out  the  work. 

37.  My  Job  gives  me  the  chance  to  completely 
finish  the  pieces  of  work  I do. 

38.  I would  like  to  get  more  high  school  or 
college  education  on  a part-time  basis. 

39.  My  Job  gives  me  the  chance  for  indepen- 
dence and  freedom  in  how  I do  my  work. 

40.  My  Job  is  significant  or  important  in  the 
broader  scheme  of  things. 


45.  It  is  important  to  me  to  have  the  chance  for 
personal  growth  and  advancement  in  my  job. 

46.  It  is  Important  to  me  to  have  a feeling  of 
worthwhile  accomplishment  in  my  work. 

47.  Problems  at  home  are  interfering  with  my 
life  as  a sailor. 

48.  My  job  itself  gives  me  very  few  clues  abouL 
whether  or  not  1 am  performing  well. 

49.  1 would  like  to  get  more  skills  training 
for  a Navy  rating. 

50.  My  recruiter  promised  me  an  "A"  school. 

51.  I wanted  to  go  to  an  "A"  school  when  X 
entered  the  Navy. 

52.  I like  (or  would  like)  being  deployed. 

53.  The  striker  hoard  has  been  completely 
explained  to  me. 

54.  The  quality  of  work  performed  by  female 
enlisted  personnel  is  high. 

55.  I would  like  to  work  with  women  in  my  rate. 

56.  1 am  bothered  by  the  opinion  civilians  have 
of  me  as  a military  person. 

57.  My  job  in  too  physically  demanding, 

58.  The  men  I work  with  are  at  least  my  social 
equals , 

59.  1 do  not  like  the  Navy's  custom  of  avoiding 
social  relationship  between  officers  and 
enl ioted^  personnel , 

50.  I am  accepted  by  the  men  I work  with. 


NOTE:  Co  to  the  top  of  thr  next  column  on  the  PLEASE  TUN A1  TO  Tilt'  NKXT  PAGE, 

answer  sheet  to  answer  the  nrxt  queatiorij 
number  41, 

41.  The  amount  of  pay  I receive  is 
satisfactory. 

42.  The  amount  of  fringe  benefits  I receive 
is  satisfactory. 

43.  My  work  is  stimulating  and  challenging. 

44.  It  is  important  to  me  to  Slave  the  chance 
to  learn  new  things  from  my  work. 
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NOTE:  in>  tn  the  top  of  the  column  to  answer 

the  following  r-uec.t  ions.  It  i'n  marked Section  t\ 

1.  As  a person  in  the  Navy,  ft  in  hard  for  me  Co 
meet  civilians  I woula  like  to  date. 

2.  1 feel  like  1 an  really  a part  of  the  Navy, 

3.  My  supervisor  makes  me  feel  that  I am  as 
important  as  the  other*  in  my  Command. 

4.  1 am  given  the  same  amount  of  responsibility 
as  others  in  my  rate. 

5.  I believe  that  Navy  personnel  are  as  strict 
with  women  as  they  are  with  men  in  natters 
of  discipline. 


SECTION  TWO 


For 

each  of  the  conditions 

i below,  choose 

the  letter  which 

comes  closest 

to  describing  your 

general  living  condition# 

at  your  present 

duty  station. 

On  the  answer 

aheet 

answer  each 

question  by  blackening  in 

the  circle  under  the  appropriate  letter. 

6. 

ODOR 

A 

B 

c 

D 

E 

Unpleasant 

Average 

Pleasant 

7. 

NOISE 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

Disturbing 

Average 

Not  Disturbing 

3. 

ventilation 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

Poor 

Average 

Good 

9. 

CLEANLINESS 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

Dirty 

Average 

Clean 

10. 

SIZE 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

- 

Cramped 

Average 

Roomy 

11. 

NUMUEK  OF  PEOPLE 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

Crowded 

Average 

Uncrowded 

12. 

PRIVACY 

A 

B 

t: 

D 

E 

Non. 

Average 

Plenty 

After  you  have  answered  all  the  questions , refold  the  answer  sheet  and  the  questionnaire 
ON  THEIR  ORIGINAL  CREASES,  place  in  the  enclosed  envelope  and  mail  as  soon  as  possible. 
In  the  event  you  have  lost  the  return  envelope,  please  mail  the  questionnaire  and  the 
answer  sheet  tc  the  following  address: 

Commanding  Officer 
(Atr.n:  Code  311 JD) 

Navy  Personnel  Research  and  Development  Center 
San  Diago,  CA  92152 


Thank  you  very  much. 
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REASONS  GIVEN  FOR  SEPARATION  DECISIONS 
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REASONS  GIVEN  FOR  SEPARATION  DECISIONS 


Family  or  Personal  '-*  blems  Back  Home 

"Because  of  my  girlfriend.  She's  pregnant  right  now  and  I feel  that  I 
must  be  with  her  lor  now." 

"I  felt  at  the  time  that  my  family  needed  me  mere  than  the  Navy." 

"Mainly  family  problems.  My  wife  couldn't  adjust  to  the  fact  of  having  to 
move  all  the.  time." 

"My  father  died  and  left  me  with  a ranch  to  take  care  of." 

„ack  of  ' reedom  and  Independence 

"There’s  not  enough  freedom,  and  the  Navy  thinks  they  own  you,  and  you  are 
like  a robot  doing  what  they  say  all  the  time." 

"The  fact  that  I feel  I wasn't  treated  like  a human  being," 

"I  wanted  o have  more  control  over  my  life  and  make  by  own  decisions." 

"I  cannot  adjust  to  the  military.  I do  not  think  it  is  one  certain  thing, 
just  the  military  it3elf.  I feel  like  a prisoner." 

"I  need  my  freedom.  It's  more  important  than  anything  you  can  offer." 

Fal rnesa  (discipline,  military  justice,  work  assignments) 

"I  always  lived  in  fear  of  disciplinary  action  for  the  slightest  mistake." 

"It's  like  eying  to  prison  for  something  you  didn't  do.  No  one  listens. 
People  -jH  3«y  ask  someone  else.  Let's  just  say  I've  decided  to  be 
released  f.om  priso.  and  become  human  again." 

"There's  a lot  of  injustice  in  my  division,  and  there  was  nothing  I could 
do  aht-.f  it.  My  outspoken  ideas  were  not  invited.  I feel  I could  have 
stave.;  in  another  command." 

Job-reraon  Misma cclrea 

"The  jot  T got  in.  t'...  Navy,  Machinist's  Mata,  is  not  what  I wanted." 

"I  v.anted  tc  do  w IdL  and  carpentry,  but  the  Navy  gave  zue  Boiler  Technt- 


"I  came  Into  the  Navy  thinking  I wpa  going  to  be  u Communications  Technician, 
and  I wound  up  aa  a Sonar  Technician,  a rate  in  which  I find  little  personal 
sat isfre Cion  or  career  interest." 
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"I  wanted  to  become  a Dental  Technician,  but  the  day  I went  to  classification 
they  said  1 was  a Fireman  Recruit,  and  gave,  me  five  choices  I didn't  want. 

My  recruiter  wasn't  very  truthful." 

"The  main  reason  I'm  leaving  the  Navy  is  that  I was  cheated  out  of  the 
Electronics  Rating  I was  promised  on  my  contract  to  Join  the  Navy." 

Dislike  or  Lack  of  Interest  in  Navy  Jobs 

"I'm  not  going  to  spend  four  years  doing  something  I hate." 

"Not  getting  the  opportunity  to  use  my  skills  as  often  as  I thought  was 
necessary.  No  sign  of  learning  about  the  electronics  of  the  equipment. 

This  along  with  living  conditions,  attitudes  of  crew  members,  food,  etc." 

"The  aain  reason  1 ara  leaving  the  Navy  is  that  I am  not  doing  what  I want 
to  do.  Also  I feel  I am  not  doing  my  best  due  to  the  negative  attitude 
of  the  environment.  The  negative  attitude  of  the  average  sailor  is  what 
I am  talking  about." 

"When  1 came  into  the  Navy,  I saw  a chance  of  picking  up  a decent  trade. 
Chipping  paint  for  four  years?  This  field  was  nothing  more  than  doing 
various  types  of  such  jobs." 

"The  only  tools  1 have  had  Ln  siy  hands  are  sponges,  paint  brushes,  and 
scrapers.  1 guess  it  wouldn't  be  half  as  bad,  if  1 was  treated  like  a 
person. " 

"The  Navy  people  not  caring  how  well  the  job  was  done,  and  not  offering 
a helping  hand.  Tired  of  being  a janitor." 

Living  Conditions 

"Didn't  like  the  hourc,  or  conditions  for  working,  and  most  of  all  the 
rules  and  regulations." 

"X  can't  stand  being  out  at  sea." 

"It  is  mainly  the  fact  that  I didn't  want  overseas  duty  nor  to  be  on  a ship 
away  from  home  a great  length  of  time." 

conditions  of  working  were  very  nasty  and  carried  communicable  diseases. 

1 idn ' t join  the  Navy  to  work  around  sewer  waste." 

"The  working  hours  are  too  long,  conditions  are  dangerous;  the  lack  of  medical 
availability  at  sea." 

"The  fact  that  the  submarine  1 was  stationed  aboard  was  in  the  yards,  has 
been  for  three  years,  and  morale  of  the  crew  is  very  low,  which  ln  turn 
3wayed  ray  decision  to  leave;  also  no  feeling  of  accomplirbrnent ." 
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The  Separation  Option  Itself 


"I  would  have  stayed  in,  except  It  was  too  easy  to  get  out." 

"I  have  been  in  for  over  six  months,  and  will  receive  my  VA  benefits. 

There  is  very  little  personal  reason  for  me  to  stay  in.  I came  in  to 
get  the  GI  bill,  and  I will  get  it.  I am  going  to  college  when  I get 
out." 

"Upon  being  notified  I was  under  the  pilot  program  to  test  voluntary 
separation,  the  desire  to  return  to  more  peaceful  surroundings,  and  start 
over  again  became  overwhelming." 

"Hie  opportunity  was  put  in  front  of  me,  otherwise  I would  not  have.  I 
feel  this  eligibility  ruined  my  motivation." 

"I  have  185  days  active  service  which  gives  me  the  VA  benefits.  That's 
what  I wanted  and  have,  thus  there  was  no  need  for  receiving  training." 
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